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PREFACE. 



<V 
'^ 

t^ That the world as it appears is not the world as it 

is, is a commonplace dictum of philosophy. Some 
\ have gone further, and have denied that there is a 
physical world at all, or, at least, have cgntended with 
subtle argumentation that it is quite within the bounds 
of possibility that the world which we think of as a 
real physical external thing may be nothing but an 
ideal creation of our own minds, and no better than 
a pure illusion. I have advanced a few reasons in my 
first chapter for dissenting j^rom thi^ specious jgphi.sm. 

In my second chapter I have endeavoured to explain 
what position philosoph y, as I conceive it, occupies 
in relati on Jo science. I may be mistaken, of course. 
Since, however, their respective domains have been 
pronounced, even by experts, to be indeterminate, the 
question may be deemed not unworthy of discussion. 

The other chapters, I hope, will be found generally 
interesting to thoughtful and enquiring readers, hand- 
ling, as they do, religious and other problems which 
concern all, and demand intelligent solution. 

A few passages from a set of essays of mine entitled 
The Veil Removed I have recast and incorporated in 
this volume. 

May it help, in some humble degree, to quicken the 
progress of tmth, and to lessen correspondingly the 
influence of error. 

The Embankment, 
Bedford, 
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" Behind the world of form, of colour, of 
extension, there is a reality of which phenomena 
are shadows." — ^W. S. Lilly. 



" It is as impossible for us to disbelieve the 
reality of some external cause of our sensations 
as it is impossible for us to disbelieve the existence 
of the sensations themselves. On this subject 
scepticism may be ingenious in vain." 

— Thomas Brown. 
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CHAPTER I. 

oy^ Philosophical Realism. 

The ''reals" of philosophy are the real 
things and real principles which are indi- 
cated by phenomenal things, and are neces- 
sary to be believed in in order rationally to 
account for them. It is for philosophy to 
tell us, so far as it may be able, what those 
real things and real principles are. 

^nrl firiI'Miirhit ir ^ T"t-:---^ — T t mo -tr Ko. 

CORRIGENDA. 



P. 75, last line, for " sufficient" read " alone sufficient." 
P. 307, line 15, for "a man" read "a mere man." 
P. 308, line 14, for **was" read ** was and is." 
P. 309, line 15, for " a man " read '* a mere man." 
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And next — what is a Phenomenon ? It 
may be called a thing, because capable of 
being- had in mind and thought about ; but, 
if purely phenomenal, has no reality beyond. 
Its essential characteristic is not having 
physical reality, or any more reality at 
all than the simple reality of being phe- 
nomenal — that is, of being apparent as a 
subjective fact of sensation or cognition. 
Phenomena are things as they appear, 
things as they are perceived, things as 
they are felt, things as presented in our 
consciousness. Thus, states of mind are 
phenomena. We experimentally recognise 
them so to be. But what causes them ? A 
red rose, for instance, is a phenomenon. 
On what conditions is it dependent ? 

Undoubtedly, all our knowledge of phe- 
nomenal things is merely a knowledge of 
what they appear to us to be, and, con- 
stituted as we are, the case could not 
possibly be otherwise. Thus, when we 
say that we know a certain rose to be red, 
we can, properly speaking, mean no more 
than that we know that it appears red to 
us. Such knowledge is as certain to us 
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as any knowledge whatever. But still, 
for all that, our knowledge of the rose's 
redness is merely the knowledge of a 
phenomenon — merely a knowledge of what 
the rose appears to us to be, as it is repre- 
sented in our internal consciousness, and 
not at all a knowledge of what the rose 
in itself is. What causes the rose to appear 
red to us? Indeed, what causes the rose, 
or anything else whatever, to appear to us 
at all? Well, clearly enough, if we had 
no sense of sight we could not see the 
rose at all. Thus one factor of the rose 
as a phenomenon is evidently our own 
eyesight. Our perceptions of things are 
entirely owing to what our sensations of 
them are. We can perceive them only 
as our sensations determine. If our sen- 
sations were different from what they are — 
and why they should not be different nobody 
can say — we should have essentially different 
perceptions of things, and of course, also 
essentially different ideas of things, from 
what we have now. Nobody can tell us 
why a sensation which affects us with a 
perception of colour, and presents us, as 
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we are now constituted, with a perception 
of something that is green, red or blue, as 
the case may be, should present us with 
the perception of a thing having one or 
other of these colours rather than any- 
other. Why do the rays of light which 
reach our eyes from external objects affect 
. us with a sense of colour at all ? We 
cannot tell. All we can say is that by the 
laws of nature our perceptions are such as 
they are. This, however, is certain, that 
no ideas exist in our minds without pre- 
venient processes of sensation. We could 
have no idea of pain if we had never pre- 
viously felt it ; of colours, if we had never 
previously seen them ; nor of sounds, if 
we had never previously heard them. Thus 
do our sensations, our states of conscious- 
ness, condition our phenomenal world. If 
some superhuman Power were, from this 
time forth, to abolish our consciousness^ 
our world of phenomena would be nowhere. 

The word *' phenomena" is often used 
by scientific writers, as in the language of 
common sense, for objective and external 
reals, but in philosophy the word is in- 
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variably limited to appearances or facts 
in subjective consciousness. Such subjec- 
tive facts are the phenomena of philosophy. 
And the question is, Are they, or are they 
not, subjective signs or indications of real 
objective things ? If they are, can they be 
proved so to be? Some philosophers say 
not. They contend that we know, and can 
know, nothing but phenomena, and that, if 
we imagine that we know more, we might 
just as reasonably imagine that a man could 
jump out of his skin. Is this a correct state- 
ment of the case ? I venture to think not. 
A phenomenon, as understood by philosophy, 
is a real thing, as being a real phenomenon 
in the mental vision or experience of some 
one or more individual beings, but not real 
in any other sense at all. Is it possible, is 
it in accordance with our experience, that we 
know, and can know, nothing but such sub- 
jective and unsubstantial realities as these ? 
Surely it is altogether a mistake to suppose 
so. Surely we know innumerable things 
which are not phenomenal. Not only are 
there phenomenal realities, as idealists 
admit, but there are also physical realities 
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and spiritual realities, or rather psycho- 
physical realities, which are the causes of 
all the phenomena we know, but which, as 
things-in -themselves, are absolutely unphe- 
nomenal. Matter, one of these realities, is 
a physically real thing, and what we call 
Force or Energy is a spiritually real thing. 
Whether what is spiritual can exist without 
what is material is a legitimate subject for 
philosophical speculation ; but, certainly, 
nothing material is ever found existing, as 
a fact of phenomenal experience, in abso- 
lute isolation from what is spiritual. As 
things appear to be constituted, nothing 
material could so exist. It is apparently 
Force which moves Matter, and it is appar- 
ently Force which holds its atoms and 
molecules together, and combines them 
into separate wholes. Force and Matter 
are apparently the ultimate factors of the 
known universe. It is apparently a psycho- 
physical or dynamo-physical macrocosm, as 
man is a psycho-physical or dynamo-physi- 
cal microcosm. 

If we knew only phenomena, we should 
know only effects and nothing at all of 
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causes; for all phenomena are effects, and 
nothing but effects. What causes one 
phenomenon may cause another ; but a phe- 
nomenon itself can cause nothing. For 
example, the sound of a large cannon 
when fired is said to cause houses to shake 
and the ground to tremble. But the sound 
is merely a phenomenon in the mental or 
subjective personality of the man who hears 
it. That, certainly, cannot cause houses to 
shake or the ground to tremble. Indeed, 
it cannot cause anything at all. No ; what 
causes houses to shake and the ground to 
tremble is evidently not the phenomenal 
sound, but the explosion which precedes it. 
That communicates a vibratory or undu- 
latory movement to the surrounding elastic 
air, whose undulations, coming in contact 
with the tympanum of the ear, and thence 
setting up a movement in the auditory nerve 
which transmits it onwards to the brain, 
excite in our conscious selves — how is a 
mystery indeed — that most familiar, but 
most truly marvellous sensation which we 
call sound. Sound, however, in itself, is a 
mere phenomenon and the cause of nothing. 
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All real physical things, and a fortiori all 
real spiritual things, are non-phenomenal, 
though the causes in conjunction of all 
phenomena whatever. 

Phenomena invariably imply noumena — 
that is, real things behind them without 
which they could not be. Thus Professor 
Max Miiller says, **The very concept of phe- 
nomenal is impossible without the correlative 
concept of the noumenal." But, it may be 
asked, what real things can there be beneath 
such phenomena as dreams? I answer 
that if there is nothing else real under- 
lying them, there is, at any rate, the reality 
of the dreamer. In himself — in his living 
organism — is to be found the immediate 
cause of his dreams. Indeed, in himself 
is to be found the immediate cause of 
all phenomena whatever of which he 
has any sensible experience. Before 
dreaming of anything — not of course 
necessarily immediately before — his or- 
ganic senses must have been affected by 
things outside him. And previously to 
perceiving anything there must be some- 
thing immediately before him to perceive — 
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something- that immediately so affects his 
bodily senses, and mediately his living 
brain, as to cause it to cause within his 
conscious personality, not of course the real 
thing that is outside him, but the sign or 
phenomenon of the external thing. What 
he immediately perceives is a phenomenon, 
which he practically takes to be a real thing, 
and invariably acts as if it were so. It is, 
however, just as a dream is, real only as a 
phenomenon, though essentially differing 
from a dream in being the phenomenon of 
a real external and objective thing, of a 
thing-in -itself which is not in him but out- 
side him. We speak, not only popularly, 
but scientifically, of phenomenal causes. 
Indeed, we cannot help doing so. We 
talk, for instance, of heat, which is a phe- 
nomenon of sensation, as causing another 
phenomenon, the expansion of metals. It 
is surely, however, not heat, which is a 
phenomenon solely within ourselves, that 
can do this, but a noumenal something 
•entirely outside us — namely, the increased 
vibration of the externally real atoms of 
the atmosphere, which no one ever saw or 
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felt, affecting the invisible and imper- 
ceptible, but extremely real, atoms of a 
mass of metal, which external mass of 
metal, though represented to us only by 
a phenomenon within ourselves, has, and 
must have, veritable external reality, and 
be, in the truest sense of the expression, 
a " thing-in-itself." 

The immediate causal conditions of phe- 
nomena are either entirely within us, or 
both within us and without us at the same 
time. For instance, things seen in a dream 
are phenomenal, and, like all other phe- 
nomena, have noumenal causes; but their 
noumenal causes or conditions at the 
moment are entirely within us — entirely, 
that is, within our own living bodily 
organism. Thus, things seen in dreams 
are subjective phenomena, having no ob- 
jective reality. We may see a tree in our 
dreams, but it is no objectively real tree. If, 
however, we see a tree when we are wide 
awake, we perceive something outside us 
which is objectively real. It is true that 
what we actually and immediately see is- 
only a phenomenon ; but in this case we 
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cannot escape the conviction that the con- 
ditions of the phenomenon are not as purely 
subjective as are those of a dreamed tree. 
Part of them, no doubt, are subjective, or 
within ourselves ; for we cannot see a tree 
or anything else when we are awake unless 
we have eyes to see it with, and nerves in 
connection with our eyes, conveying their 
message to our brains. But although part 
of the conditions of our seeing a tree are 
thus subjective or internal, part of them 
also are objective or external. In short, we 
cannot possibly escape the conviction that 
there is something outside us, and objec- 
tively real, which causes us to have the 
perception of a tree. Whilst a dreamed 
tree is a purely subjective thing, a seen 
tree is an objective thing — that is to say, 
besides having a subjective basis in our- 
selves, it has also a real external objective 
cause. When in our waking moments we 
see a tree, we see the appearance or phe- 
nomenon, not of something within us, but 
of a real objective thing without us. The 
external cause of the phenomenal tree is 
a real thing — a real thing-in-itself, so to 
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put it — and not a mere phantom of the 
mind, having reality within us as a sub- 
jective phenomenon, but no reality outside 
us at all. 

Professor Case, in his able, interesting 
and thoughtful work on Physical Realism^ 
contends that the things which we perceive 
are not, as is here maintained, mere phe- 
nomena within us which are signs of external 
things, but that they actually are physically 
real things within us — in short, that they 
are ** the nervous system itself sensibly 
affected" (p. 24). He considers that, if 
they are not so, we have no ground to infer 
that there are physically real things without 
us at all. ''The rules of logic," he writes 
(p. 2^^ ** teach us that whatever is inferred 
is inferred from similar data. If I infer that 
all men will die, it is because similar men 
have died. Now, as we have seen, physical 
objects are inferred from sensible data. It 
follows that the sensible objects which are 
these data must also be physical. The 
similar can be inferred only from the 
similar, therefore the physical can be in- 
ferred only from the physical." 
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The assertion that the physically real 
without us can only be logically inferred 
from the physically real within us, is no 
doiibt accurate enough ; but then it is not 
our sensations which are physically reaU 
but ourselves who have them. If we our- 
selves are physically real — or rather as I 
should prefer to say, psycho - physically 
real — we may reasonably contend that the 
things which affect us from without are 
physically real too. 

It is quite true, as Mr. Case says, that 
*' physical objects are inferred from sensible 
data," but I dispute his theory that those 
sensible data are physical, that they ** are, 
not mere qualities, still less sensations, least 
of all ideas, but the nervous system sensibly 
qualified" (p. 220). I cannot hold with him 
that our sensible data are physical objects, or 
indeed that they are objects in any proper 
sense of the word at all. No doubt sen- 
sations and perceptions — in other words, 
sensible data which are certainly not objects 
in the sense of having physical reality, as 
Mr. Case would make them out to have — 

* 

may be made objects of thought and reflec- 
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tion just as other things may, but otherwise 
they are simply the subjective sensations 
and perceptions of him who has them, and 
are destitute entirely of any physical or 
objective reality. 

Again Mr. Case writes (p. 312): — *'We 
perceive not perceptions but sensible objects, 
and not in the mind, but in the nervous 
system, and from these physical objects 
within us we infer physical objects without, 
different individually, but specifically similar 
to the sensible objects from which they are 
inferred." 

I fail to appreciate this much of Professor 
Case's premisses, though I heartily accept 
his conclusion that there is physical reality 
in external things. Indeed, the wonder to 
me is that any intelligent men, by subtle 
argumentation, could possibly have brought 
themselves to doubt it. 

Common sense surely points us in the 
right direction when it tells us that the 
external world is a world of realities. True, 
it takes the phenomena of which we have 
daily and hourly experience to be such 
realities as demonstrably t^iey are not ; yet 
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no philosophy can be worthy of belief which 
denies that there are realities behind them. 

It is sometimes asked, What becomes of 
the reality of a thing when it is divested of 
its phenomenal qualities? What, in such a 
case, becomes of the much vaunted Thing- 
in-itself ? The question is futile. Is a real 
thing abolished if we shut our eyes and do 
not see it, or if, not touching it, we do not 
feel it ? Its phenomenal qualities are not 
in the thing, but in ourselves who have a 
perception of the thing. The thing is what 
it is, and remains what it is, whether we 
recognise it as an existing thing through its 
so called qualities or not. The phenomena 
of it which we have in ourselves are simply 
indications to us of its existence, and while 
it exists, and we perceive it through its 
qualities to exist, to conjecture what would 
become of it without its qualities is absurd. 

All phenomena are effects in us, and not 
things outside us. Our sensitive organism 
is quite as important a factor of our phe- 
nomena as is the world without us. The 
real causes of all things are noumenal, not 
phenomenal. Mere phenomena which are 
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in ourselves, and confined to ourselves, 
cannot be causes of things out of our- 
selves. We fancy a phenomenon to be a 
real tangible thing, and to be the cause of 
something else. However, the phenomenon 
within us is not the cause of it, but some 
noumenal thing of which the phenomenon 
within us is an indication. We speak 
familiarly, as I said just now, of phenomenal 
causes. However, no causes are really 
phenomenal, but are, strictly speaking, 
noumenal. Th6y cause phenomena it is 
true, but are different altogether from the 
phenomena they cause. Whereas the phe- 
nomena they cause are mere signs or 
indications to us of real external things, 
the causes which produce them are the 
real external things themselves — things 
which are the real external conditions of 
bur subjective phenomena. 

Take, for example. Light. It is a very 
wonderful phenomenon, and, as a phenome- 
•non, must have a noumenal cause. What 
is that cause .^ Of what conditions is it 
made up ? Part of the conditions which 
compose it are within ourselves, and part 
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of them are without. Of its conditions 
external to ourselves the undulating atmo- 
sphere is one. Its phenomena are familiar 
to us in the air we breathe and in the 
winds which blow. We cannot doubt that 
the phenomena of the atmosphere are 
phenomena of a real thing. But then the 
atmosphere extends but a very little distance 
from the earth. What caused its undula- 
tions which cause us to perceive the light 
of the sun and the twinkling brilliancy of 
the distant stars ? We can only reply the 
undulating ether beyond it, conceived of by 
science as, so to express it, a phenomenon 
beyond phenomena — for phenomenal, of 
course, it would be if it could actually be 
perceived — and by philosophy as a vast 
noumenon without which light, the actually 
perceived phenomenon, could not be. 

I may be told, — indeed, I have been told 
— that the ether is a mere fiction which 
men of science postulate to account for our 
immediate phenomenal experience. I view 
it, on the other hand, as a proved thing. 
Mr. Lewes says, in his Problems : — ** The 

idea that a body like the sun, which is 

c 
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ninety-two millions of miles distant from 
us, can act directly on us across this dis- 
tance, assumed to be a vacuum, is absolutely 
inconceivable." Professor Clerk Maxwell 
says : — " Whenever energy is transmitted 
from one body to another in time, there 
must be a medium or substance in which 
the energy exists." Professor Oliver Lodge 
says: — ** We now not only feel sure that an 
ether exists, but we know something of its 
properties." And Mr. Tolver Preston, 
whose views regarding the Matter of Space 
were the result of many years of thought 
and study, goes so far as to say that ** the 
ether does not entirely elude our perceptions, 
but is very distinctly felt in the beating of 
the waves of light upon the eye." How- 
ever, what is thus said to be felt is simply 
what we have a sensation of. The sensation 
is within us, not without. What is without 
us is the external cause of the internal 
feeling, whether that internal feeling be a 
sensation of light, or a sensation of ethereal 
undulation. That we have any sensation or 
feeling of the latter, with all due deference 
to the opinion of so competent an observer. 
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I still venture to doubt. However, whether 
it be so or not, whether we perceive light as 
light only, or perceive, concomitantly with 
it, an ethereal or aerial undulation, all that 
we have within us is a sensation. It may 
be said that its external cause is not un- 
phenomenal, since aerial undulation is phe- 
nomenal. Certainly, aerial undulation may 
be phenomenal, or it may not ; but anyhow, 
as merely phenomenal, as merely a sensation 
or feeling within us, it is not itself a cause 
at all, but is, just as much as light is, an 
effect within us of conditions external to us. 
What those external conditions are, what 
that external cause is, is the question to be 
solved. If you say aerial undulation is the 
cause of it, you, of course, do not mean the 
mere phenomenal perception or sensation of 
that undulation — supposing, possibly, that 
you may have it — but the undulation of 
something externally real which is a neces- 
sary condition of your internal sensation. 
The phenomenon Light is a phenomenon 
pure and simple ; but its conditions are not 
phenomenal. Phenomenal aerial undula- 
tions, supposing that we have a perception 
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of such undulations, are phenomenal aerial 
undulations, and phenomenal aerial undu 
lations only. They are solely within us. 
But their conditions are not solely within us. 
Part of their conditions are the real undula- 
lations of a real external thing — namely, 
of a real external atmosphere. But what 
are the conditions of the undulations of the 
atmosphere ? Why, surely, as has been 
said, the undulations of some other real 
thing by which it is affected — namely, the 
undulations of that real thing which we call 
the ether. If it were phenomenal — as of 
course it would be if it could be brought 
within the range of perception — it would, 
like all other phenomena, have its back- 
ground in the real. It would, within our 
mental consciousness, be the internal sign 
or indication to us of a real external thing. 
But external things are not only indicated 
to us by direct signs, but also indirectly by 
signs of signs. Thus, if I saw the orb of 
the sun I should have in my mental con- 
ciousness a perception or direct sign of the 
external sun. If, however, the weather 
happened to be cloudy so that I could not 
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directly see the sun, I could still know the 
sun to be above the horizon by the evidence 
of the daylight, which would not be the 
same as my previous perception, which was 
a sign of the sun itself, but would only be 
a sign of the previous sign, that is, a sign 
of the sign of the real external sun. Thus 
the ether, though not known by any direct 
phenomenon of it, is known indirectly by 
phenomena which point to it. Science, 
unquestionably, knows it to be real. But 
if real without being phenomenal, it is 
known only, philosophically speaking, as 
noumenal. So far, then, from the assertion 
being true that we know only phenomena, 
we not only know noumena through phe- 
nomena, but we actually know noumena 
which are not directly represented to us by 
any phenomena at all. 

All phenomena imply noumena, but all 
noumena do not imply phenomena. Of this 
the physical fact of a noumenal ether is a 
proof. The ether itself, for all we know, 
may possibly at some future time be brought 
within the range of phenomena, and, if so, 
will then be phenomenal, just as is at 
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present the existing atmosphere. But, 
even if it were, such phenomena as we 
might have of it would be entirely within 
us. It would not be the real physical 
external ether that we should immediately 
perceive, but only the phenomenal sign of 
it. The real noumenal external thing 
would be as much outside us as before. 

Noumena are inferred from phenomena. 
The existence of a real objective physical 
atmosphere — a noumenal thing outside us — 
is inferred from the phenomenal impressions 
or sensations that we have of it within us. 
Similarly, the existence of the ether as a 
real thing is inferred from phenomena, but 
not directly from ethereal phenomena, as the 
existence of the external atmosphere from 
atmospheric phenomena, but indirectly from 
phenomena which point unmistakably to a 
real undulating atmosphere, whose undu- 
lations are, and must be, caused by some- 
thing beyond it — namely, by the undula- 
tions which are imparted to it by a real 
undulating, but at present totally unphe- 
nomenal, ether. Thus, when we have a 
sensation within us of light from the distant 
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stars, a condition of our having that sen- 
sation is the undulating atmosphere. But 
as the atmosphere which surrounds our 
earth does not, as has been already re- 
marked, reach to the stars, but only extends 
to the height of a few miles, what caused 
it to undulate ? What but the ether beyond 
it which reaches to the stars, or at least is 
intermediate between the earth's atmosphere 
and such atmosphere as the stars may 
happen to have ? Every time, then, that 
we have a sensation of light from the stars, 
or from the sun or moon, the external cause 
of that sensation is to be found in the undu- 
lations communicated through the neces- 
sarily intervening ether to the air surround- 
ing us, which, touching the iris, and 
influencing our brains through the optic 
nerve, excites within us, in some mysterious 
way, the feeling which we call light. 

Common sense does not, of course, take 
all phenomena to be such real things as they 
appear to be. It would not, for example, 
contend that dreams and hallucinations have 
any external reality. It takes, however, all 
phenomena which are phenomena of external 
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objects to be just such real and external 
things as they appear to be. That, unde- 
niably, they are not. Their phenomena are 
as much, and as entirely, within us as the 
phenomena of dreams are, and, though they 
represent, or are signs of, external realities, 
are not themselves external. Hence extreme 
idealists speak of men as knowing only sub- 
jective phenomena. Common sense cannot 
endorse that view, nor can science either. 
Such phenomena as indicate external realities 
are subjective beyond all reasonable dispute — 
indeed, no phenomena can be otherwise than 
subjective — but that they point plainly to 
external realities as their cause it would 
impossible, I imagine, for any ordinary 
individual to doubt. If science is a know- 
ledge of phenomena, it is a knowledge of 
the phenomena of truly objective things. 
It is, however, much more than a knowledge 
of external things as merely and imme- 
diately manifested through phenomena ; for 
it knows a vast multitude of external things 
inferred, indeed, from phenomena, but not 
immediately represented to it by any phe- 
nomena at all. It knows, for instance, of 
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what innumerable atoms and molecules all 
portions of matter are composed. It knows 
their very movements and size. It knows 
none of them as phenomenal, yet never for 
a moment can be doubtful of their existence ; 
for it clearly recognises the fact that without 
them the phenomenal world could no more 
be what it is than the face of a chronometer 
could tell us the time without having wheels 
and a mainspring behind it. The assertion, 
then, that we know nothing but phenomena, 
however much it may tally with the opinions 
of certain idealists, is hardly likely ever to 
be accepted generally as a true tenet of 
philosophy. 

It is true that the world as we see it is 
phenomenal ; but it is equally true that the 
world as we know it is real. We can, 
certainly, no more see Matter than we can 
see Spirit, but we can see phenomena of 
both, and from such phenomena can legiti- 
mately infer the noumena that are behind 
them. From phenomena, which are effects 
within us of apparently external things, we 
can legitimately infer the existence of really 
external things. Still, their phenomena are 
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not external, but are things within us alto- 
gether. They are purely subjective, purely 
effects within the contracted compass of our 
living organisms, and have no externality 
whatever. We talk, as I have remarked, 
and for all practical purposes cannot help 
talking, of phenomenal things as being 
causes, taking, in common sense fashion, 
phenomena which are perceptions within us 
for veritable things without. We say that 
this thing that we see causes that, and that 
another. What, however, we see are solely 
phenomena within us which cause nothing. 
Things without us, of course, are the causes 
that we mean — that is to say, things without 
us which the phenomena within us represent. 
Such things are noumenal, not phenomenal. 
In fact, causes are to be found only in nou- 
menal things, and not in phenomena at 
all. Phenomena which are within us have, 
no doubt, their counterparts in realities 
without. Hence we reasonably act as if 
they were themselves the very realities they 
indicate, since veritable phenomena of such 
realities beyond all rational dispute they are. 
Universal experience amply corroborates- 
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the indubitable truth of this — so much so 
that all men without exception, whatever 
notions they may hold, are, and cannot 
help being, practical realists — a tolerably 
sure indication that Realism is no doubt- 
ful hypothesis, but a theory of things 
founded on eternal truth. 

The question is sometimes asked. How 
can Spirit act on Matter ? No one can tell 
how it does so, but that it does so is indisput- 
able. Behind all phenomena are noumena ; 
not spiritual noumena only, not material 
noumena only ; nor spiritual and material 
noumena existing and operating separately 
and independently ; but noumenal things 
in which Spirit and Matter are invariably 
conjoined. Without Spirit, Matter could not 
be what we find it to be. Without what 
we call Force or Energy, a spiritual 
non-material entity, to make them cohere, 
the atoms of matter which compose all 
material things could not cohere to com- 
pose them. In short, without Spirit, acting 
in it and upon it. Matter could not be what 
it is at all. Whether Spirit can exist as a 
Thing-in-itself, out of all relation to Matter 
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— and I presume that a belief in a purely- 
spiritual Deity implies that it can — is a 
legitimate inquiry for philosophy ; but 
certainly Matter, as we know it through 
phenomena, could not exist without Spirit 
— that is, without Force, or by whatever 
other name we choose to call this marvel- 
lous noumenal non-material agent. Under 
such phenomena as those of wind and tide, 
and of motion generally, we clearly discern 
its influence, and especially do we discern 
it under the most wondrous of all phe- 
nomena, the phenomena of life. Behind 
the phenomenal material world is a nou- 
menal psycho-physical world, and behind 
that — God. 

Our sensations which are the data of our 
knowledge are entirely subjective, and are 
real only as being really phenomena in 
our own personal experience. Why then 
should we not say, as extreme idealists say, 
that we can have no knowledge but of phe- 
nomenal things ? How can we be sure that 
the knowledge we suppose ourselves to have 
of external realities is not delusive alto- 
gether ? The answer has already been 
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suggested, and is no other than this — that, 
though our sensations are merely pheno- 
menal, we ourselves who have them are not 
so. We are as confident of our own psycho- 
physical reality as we can be confident of 
anything, and cannot reasonably doubt that 
there is a world of reality beyond us. 
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CHAPTER II. 



The Relation of Philosophy to Science. 



Professor Radford Thompson remarks in 
the Introduction to his Dictionary of Philo- 
sophy that ** few words are more ambiguous 
than the word philosophy." Such, truly, 
is the case. Hence philosophy is constantly 
being confounded with science, and science 
with philosophy. An attempt shall here be 
made to discriminate their domains. 

There was a time, of course, in primeval 
ages when all the knowledge which men 
had was the crude unsystematised know- 
ledge of common sense, when there was 
nothing that could strictly be called science 
in the world, and nothing that could strictly 
be called philosophy. Such was mankind's 
primeval knowledge ; but in it is to be 
discerned the germ or starting-point of all 
science and philosophy. Crude knowledge 
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came first, and out of that grew crude philo- 
sophy. It originated when primitive men, 
pondering in their minds over the mysteries 
of nature by which they felt themselves en- 
compassed, first began to form conjectures 
as to their causes. A belief in causation 
is intuitive. Hence men universally look 
for causes to explain phenomena. Primitive 
men did so quite as much as modern men do. 
Speculating as to the causes of the move- 
ments of the clouds, winds and waters, and 
ascribing such movements to the agency of 
spirits, they drew from them an inference, 
mistaken indeed, but, nevertheless, philoso- 
phical in kind. The first aboriginal savages 
who were shrewd enough to surmise that 
men had souls which caused their bodies 
to live, and who, concluding from dreams 
and other phenomena that their souls lived 
on after their bodies were dead, paid worship 
and offered sacrifices to the spirits of their 
departed ancestors, may truly be said to have 
philosophised according to the dim light of 
their feeble but developing reason. And 
so, similarly, with those who first conceived 
of Nature as controlled by numerous potent 
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divinities, of whose constant agency the 
phenomena of Nature were the outward and 
visible syn:ibols, regarding tempests as due 
to this god, plagues and pestilence to that, 
and the growth of their corn crops to 
another. 

But whilst particular things and particular 
events were accounted for in this way to the 
satisfaction of primitive men, the greater 
question of the cause of all things was 
held in abeyance. One of the first who 
entered upon this supreme inquiry was the 
famous Thales, who lived at Miletus in Asia 
Minor some five or six hundred years before 
the date of our era. He appears to have 
believed in the gods of his time and country 
as parts of nature, and to have therefore 
concluded that whatever was the primordial 
principle of nature was the primordial prin- 
ciple from which was derived the whole 
universe — gods, men, and everything. The 
task he set before himself was to discover 
such a primordial principle, and he thought 
he discerned it in the so-called element of 
water. He remembered that the poets, 
Homer and Hesiod, had spoken of the 
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origin of all things as being due to the two 
great water-deities, Oceanus and Tethys. In 
this poetic fiction he fancied that he recog- 
nised a germ of solid truth. Gazing day 
after day on the rolling waves, as they 
dashed against the rocks in the vicinity of 
his Milesian home, the conviction more and 
more forced itself upon him that the origin 
of all things might not only poetically, but 
might veritably, be said to be due to 
Oceanus and Tethys, in the sense of being 
really due to the potent activity of water. 
And perceiving, as he no doubt did, its 
constant and prevailing agency in earth, 
sea and sky, and apprehending the extremely 
important part that it played in shaping the 
surface of the ground, in maintaining the 
life of animals, and in promoting the growth 
of plants, he was able, it may easily be 
supposed, to produce some very plausible 
arguments for his doctrine. And so too, 
probably, was Anaximenes, the successor 
of Anaximander of Miletus in the chair 
of Thales, who contended that it was not 
in water, as Thales thought, but in the 
circumambient air that the principle of all 
things was to be found. d 
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But as regards the peculiar tenets of these 
and other primitive philosophers all that 
need be said further here is this — that, 
whether their philosophical inferences were 
true or false, they were at any rate infer- 
ences from such knowledge, or supposed 
knowledge, of things as they happened to 
possess. Their real or imagined knowledge 
— or call it, if you please, their science — 
was one thing, and their philosophy founded 
on that knowledge different altogether. No 
doubt philosophy, as anciently understood, 
included knowledge or — as we now com- 
monly call it when systematised — science. 
Indeed the terms science and philosophy 
were anciently employed in a very indefinite 
way. If, however, by a philosopher is meant 
a man who reasons up to a principle, no 
matter what, in order to connect, unify and 
explain a mass of phenomena, and if he 
is pre-eminently worthy of the name of a 
philosopher who with marked ability reasons 
up to a principle to connect, unify and ex- 
plain the sum total of phenomena, then 
Thales and Anaximenes must surely be 
esteemed philosophers of no mean rank, 
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though their philosophy, from the crude 
unscientific and utterly materialistic con- 
ceptions on which they founded it, was 
doomed to be rejected by later thinkers. 

But the tenets of early philosophers, as 
belonging to past history, and as affording 
no satisfactory solution of the great question 
of the Why of Things, need not be gone 
into here — the object of this chapter not 
being to describe what philosophy was and 
taught in ancient times, but to point out, 
with respectful deference, what it should be 
conceived to be in these days of ours, what 
position it should be viewed as occupying 
with regard to modern science, and, es- 
pecially, what inferences it may legitimately 
draw from the wondrous phenomena of the 
world. 

Now both philosophy and science have 
their commencement in human reflection. 
However, although philosophy, as will be 
shown further on, is based on science, and 
is valuable only in so far as its inferences 
are derived from data which are scientifically 
sound, still, science can hardly be said to 
have been in existence antecedently to philo- 
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sophy, unless, under the general name of 
science is to be comprehended such rude 
knowledge or conceptions of things as men 
in primitive ages possessed ; for it was upon 
such rude kno\yledge or supposed knowledge, 
upon such primitive and often erroneous con- 
ceptions of things as even the wisest men 
had in ancient ages, and not for the most 
part upon any knowledge that we should 
now view as scientifically incontrovertible, 
that early philosophy was built up. It was 
philosophy of a very incipient and immature 
type ; but, nevertheless, such as it was, it 
was by virtue of reflection. Hence reflec- 
tion upon things, or, to use Schwegler's 
expression, '' the thinking consideration of 
things," if not exactly a definition of philo- 
sophy, as Schwegler seems to make it out 
to be, is, at any rate, a very suitable phrase 
to designate its living soul. And reflection 
upon things is the living soul also of science ; 
for though science and philosophy are now 
rightly to be considered as entirely separate 
and distinct the one from the other, they 
were not at all so originally, but only became 
so very gradually indeed as human know- 
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ledge, during the lapse of ages, was slowly 
and progressively developed. Nevertheless, 
the primitive germ of both of them was one 
and the same. Great as is now the variety 
of the sciences, and differentiated as they 
all are, or ought to be, both from them- 
selves and from philosophy proper, they all, 
together with philosophy, spring from one 
and the same pristine aboriginal root, and 
are another evidence, in addition to the vast 
body of incontestable evidence that we have, 
to the truth of the doctrine of evolution. 

No doubt, modem philosophy and modern 
science evince but scanty evidences of their 
pristine origin. However, the same may be 
said of the stars of heaven, if we are to 
accept Laplace's ingenious theory that, as 
the globular rain-drops are formed from 
vapour in the sky, so planets and satellites, 
suns and constellations, in all their hetero- 
geneous multiplicity, are but the natural 
outcome of the gradual cooling and conden- 
sation, during the progress of millenniums, 
of a vast homogeneous primeval fire- mist. 
Similarly philosophy, vague and utterly hazy 
as it was at first, neither properly philosophy 
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nor properly science, but a vaporous un- 
solidified protoplast of both, became com- 
pressed, compacted, and differentiated, as 
time went on, into diverse and concreted 
systems. Originally it comprised in a loose 
and unsettled way the whole wide range of 
human knowledge and speculation. It does 
so no longer. Its vast field has been divided 
and sub-divided into a multitude of definite 
departments. Anciently a man who devoted 
himself professionally to investigate and 
draw inferences from the phenomena which 
he recognised around him — phenomena of 
nature, of morals, of mind, or of anything 
else — was regarded as pre-eminently a 
philosopher. Thales, Pythagoras, Socrates, 
and others of . the Greek sages were men 
of this description. Philosophy's peculiar 
domain now is less extensive. What she 
wants to build up her inferences upon is 
verified knowledge. In order to obtain 
more and moret of this by means of divided 
and subdivided labour, she has freely handed 
over phenomenal things, for minute and 
accurate research, to her numerous progeny 
the Sciences — several of which have only 
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come to maturity in these latter days, and 
many of which are very immature still — ^and 
they are all, some in this direction, and 
others in that, successfully furthering her 
behests. 

Science is a foundation, philosophy a 
superstructure. It is invariably the outcome 
of reflection on phenomena believed to be 
known, and its paramount object is to 
discover causes or principles to account for 
them. Knowledge, or at least what is 
accepted as such, is the sole basis on which 
it stands. Hence genuine knowledge is of 
prime importance to philosophy. Its in- 
debtedness to science is therefore obvious 
at a glance. The philosophy of any period 
may be worse than its science, but it can 
no more rise above it than the water of a 
river can transcend the level of its source. 
Indeed, no matter with what exquisite 
ingenuity it has been elaborated, if, and just 
in proportion as, it has been constructed on 
conceptions which are fantastical, or not 
experimentally sound, it is no better than a 
castle in the air. 

The philosophy of any particular time, if 
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philosophy at all, and not mere metaphysical 
moonshine, is always correlated to the 
knowledge or science of that particular time. 
The philosophy of the early philosophers 
was crude because their knowledge was 
crude ; and, in whatever degree the philo- 
sophy of these days is superior to theirs, it 
is so in virtue of being based on superior 
knowledge. To whatever extent philosophy 
is inconsistent with any demonstrated con- 
clusions of science it must needs be false 
and misleading. Hence, those who would 
philosophise correctly should acquaint them- 
selves, at least generally, with the truths 
which science has made known. 

The difference of function between science 
and philosophy is fundamental, and should 
be more clearly recognised than it has 
hitherto been. The main function of the 
former is simply to give us, so far as can 
be, a complete and systematised knowledge 
of phenomena ; and the main function of 
the latter is simply to draw sound inferences 
from such phenomena to the noumena on 
which they are dependent. Metaphysical 
tenets, however ingeniously elaborated, if 
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not legitimately to be inferred from phe- 
nomena within human experience, are devoid 
of valid foundation. Philosophy springs 
from science, not science from philosophy. 
Philosophy is related to the knowledge or 
science — or what is supposed to be such — 
of any particular time, much as an inference 
is related to the premisses it is drawn from. 
If the premisses are false — that is, if the 
science or the knowledge which philosophy 
has to deal with is false — then the conclusion 
to be logically drawn from them will be 
false. If, however, on the other hand, the 
premisses are true — that is, if the science of 
the time is true — and if philosophy draws 
from them conclusions which are justly 
warranted by the premisses, then the infer- 
ences which philosophy draws from such 
premisses must needs be true, even though 
it may not be in the power of philosophy, 
as it is usually in the power of science, to 
:show the soundness of its accepted con- 
clusions by demonstrative evidence. If, 
for example, a man doubted whether iron, 
which is rigid when cold, could be made 
malleable by the application of heat, or if he 
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contended that It was impossible that a 
brilliant diamond could be chemically com- 
posed of the same elements as a piece of 
dull black carbon, it might easily be proved 
to him by experiment that such was really 
the case. If, however, he asserted that there 
were inhabitants, in the moon or in the 
planet Mercury, no arguer in the world 
would be able to prove to him demonstra- 
tively that there were not, since his inference, 
whether sound or unsound, could never be 
demonstratively shown to be either the one 
or the other. Most of the inferences of 
philosophy, founded of course on better 
premisses than the above, or they would be 
unworthy to be named philosophical, are 
still, for all that, inferences of this latter 
kind. They are not equivalent to proved 
scientific inferences, unless, like scientific 
inferences which have been proved, they da 
not transcend verifiable boundaries. That, 
however, they for the most part do, though, 
they are by no means necessarily any the 
less true for that. Indeed, the inferences 
which philosophy at any time draws from 
the particular premisses it is dealing with,. 
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though they may be quite unverifiable, may 
yet be quite as true, quite as correct infer- 
ences, as any inferences which science has 
ever first drawn from phenomenal facts, and 
has afterwards been able to establish by 
tangible and ocular demonstration. 

That the names, science and philosophy, 
are so frequently used in these days as if 
they were equivalent or interchangeable 
terms is to Ije regretted, as, for example, 
when natural science and natural philosophy 
are spoken of as if science and philosophy 
were one and the same thing, and as if 
between them there was no difference what- 
ever. Philosophy ought not in this way to 
be confounded with science, nor science 
with philosophy. 

Anciently, no doubt, as has been said^ 
the terms science and philosophy were 
employed in a very broad and indefinite 
manner. For centuries, from Socrates down- 
wards, what was understood by philosophy 
was, as the name imports, the love of 
wisdom, and by a philosopher was implied 
a man who made wisdom his peculiar study. 
Some old philosophers had undoubtedly 
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more definite views than others as to what 
they meant by it ; but to all of them, with- 
out exception, what it precisely signified 
appears to have been exceedingly indeter- 
minate. They all of them included under 
it such intellectual inquiries as are now 
differentiated as scientific. Thus Plato and 
Aristotle regarded physics and mathematics 
as branches of philosophy no less than as 
branches of science. Indeed, science, philo- 
sophy, and wisdom generally were regarded 
as pretty much one and the same thing. 
Thus, Cicero, in his Tusculan Disputations, 
speaks of philosophy — which word had then 
only just come into usage with the Latins — 
as only another name for wisdom ; and, in 
his De Ojfficiis^ he vaguely defines it as a 
science which comprehends within its scope 
all things human and divine, and the causes 
by which they are combined. His words 
are : — '* Ned quicquam aliud est philosophia^ si 
interpretari velis^ quam studium sapientice. 
Sapientia autem est^ ut a veteribus philosophis 
definitum est^ rerum divinarum et huma- 
naruniy causarutnque quibus hce res continen- 
*ur^ sciential 
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Even in these days the words science 
and philosophy are still used in a singiilarly 
lax and indefinite way. Thus, turning to 
Fleming's Vocabulary of Philosophy (Edit. 
2), in order to ascertain what difference 
there is between philosophy and science, 
I am given to understand that, whereas 
*' philosophy has been defined to be the 
science of causes and principles," science is 
" the knowledge of principles and causes." 
I am, of course, about as much en- 
lightened by this information, as to the 
difference between philosophy and science, 
as if, wanting to know what is the difference 
between a bootmaker and a shoemaker, I 
was told that whilst the former made boots 
and shoes, the latter made shoes and boots ! 

If there is any difference at all, as surely 
there is, between science and philosophy, 
it ought to be more clearly recognised. 
Professor Seth very justly remarks that 
** only confusion of thought can lead people 
to identify philosophy and science." And 
yet how frequently has it been done even 
by philosophers and men of science them- 
selves! If they have at all perceived that 
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there is a difference of function between 
science and philosophy, they have yet often 
made the term ** philosophy" to comprehend 
them both. Thus Hobbes makes philosophy 
to be concerned with questions which come 
strictly within the domain of science. 
** Look," says he, *' how many sorts of 
things there are which properly fall within 
the cognizance of human reason, into so 
many branches does the tree of philosophy 
divide itself. Treating of figures it is 
called geometry, of motion physic, of 
natural right morals. Put all together, 
and they make up philosophy." Indeed, 
he makes science and philosophy to be but 
different names for one and the same thing, 
and asserts, in so many words, " Science is 
knowledge of consequences which is called 
also philosophy." 

And the definitions of philosophy, devised 
by philosophers themselves, have corre- 
sponded very closely with this vague usage 
of the term. Schwegler defines it as ** the 
thinking consideration of things," Hobbes 
as " knowledge obtained by the considera- 
tion of causes and effects," and Lewes as 
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**the product of reflection systematising* the 
•data of experience." 

Bacon's definition of philosophy as ^^ inter- 
pretatio natures^ ^ is a far better one — the 
interpretation of the meaning of nature by 
rational inferences being its main object. 
It is, however, perhaps, somewhat charac- 
terised by the fault of including too much, 
and was intended by Bacon to comprise 
science, regarding, as he did, the sciences 
as ** special parts of philosophy." Inter- 
pretatio scienticB^ I take it, would be a more 
appropriate account of it, as clearly differ- 
entiating it from science, and suggesting its 
peculiar function. 

Brown, in his lectures on the Philosophy 
•of the Human Mind, repeatedly speaks of 
** the principles of science " and ** the 
principles of philosophy" as if the wprds 
science and philosophy were of precisely 
the same import. Similarly, Louis Agassiz 
identifies science and philosophy when he 
gives us the information that his ** philo- 
sophical education " in the university of 
Munich consisted in the study of ** the 
different branches of natural science." Even 
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so logical a thinker as Professor Huxley, 
seemingly, now and then, identifies philo- 
sophy with science, as, for example, when 
he speaks of the Duke of Argyll's "studies 
of geological philosophy" as not having 
carried him far enough to enable him fully 
to understand the doctrine of uniformitarian- 
ism promulgated by Sir Charles Lyell — a 
doctrine which forms, as he himself avers, 
'* a chief and permanent constituent of the 
foundations of geological science." Surely, 
however, uniformitarianism, properly viewed, 
is a scientific and not a philosophical theory, 
belonging as it does, according to Professor 
Huxley himself, so much to the science of 
geology as actually to form a chief and 
permanent constituent of its foundations. 
Philosophical theories belong to philosophy, 
and scientific theories to science. They are 
never to be regarded as identical. Philoso- 
phical theories may, and undoubtedly do, 
depend on scientific theories, but scientific 
theories do not depend on philosophical, 
since the philosophy of any particular time, 
so far as it is valid philosophy at all, is 
invariably an outgrowth of sound inference 
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from the science or knowledge prevailing at 
that particular time, and not its science from 
its philosophy. Professor Blackie in like 
manner, — to produce but one instance more 
from amongst a multitude — makes the philo- 
sophy of the Beautiful and the science of 
the Beautiful, or, as he otherwise calls it, 
**the science of -Esthetics,*' to be no other- 
wise than equivalent expressions. 

It is surely high time that the term philo- 
sophy should be used in a less vague and 
uncertain way than has hitherto been too 
commonly the custom. One thing that 
certainly ought to be unmistakably under- 
stood is this — that neither is philosophy 
science nor science philosophy, and that 
when any system of thought can appro- 
priately be termed science, it should be 
regarded as incorrect to call it philosophy. 

Thus, it were incorrect to speak, as is 
often done, of psychology as a branch of 
philosophy. It is quite true that psycho- 
logy, of all studies in the world, is of prime 
importance to any man who would pretend 
to philosophy ; but still, for all that, it is no 
more in itself philosophy than are any other 

£ 
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of the sciences. As related to philosophy, 
it is simply, as they are, a basis of sound 
and reasoned out knowledge from which, 
and in correspondence with which, philo- 
sophical inferences may be drawn. 

And as it is incorrect to speak of psycho- 
logy as a branch of philosophy, so is it 
incorrect to speak of theology as a branch 
of science. Hooker, as does also the late 
Dean Burgon, calls it " the science of divine 
things." Archdeacon Farrar euphemistic- 
ally styles it ** the glorious mother of all 
the sciences." If he had spoken of philo- 
sophy, in the ancient and comprehensive 
sense of the word, as the mother of the 
sciences — since they are all lineally de- 
scended from it — he would have used a 
figure of speech which was sufficiently 
correct ; but to represent theology as the 
parent of science is hardly an accurate 
similitude. On the contrary, science is the 
mother of theology rather than theology of 
science ; for all theology, whether false or 
true, is but an inference from things sup- 
posed to be known — that is, from men's 
knowledge, or supposed knowledge of 
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things, whether such knowledge be com- 
mon everyday knowledge, or knowledge 
reduced to a system and called science. 

Nevertheless there is of course a sense in 
which theology may be called science, as, 
for example, when the theologies of different 
ages and nations, having been examined and 
compared, are connected with one another, 
and unified into a systematised whole, by 
reference to such producing conditions of 
them as may be discovered in the psychical 
and physical phenomena of human nature. 
Any particular theology, however, so far 
as it may happen to be a system of ration- 
ally inferred, but not scientifically demon- 
strated, truths, is more properly speaking 
philosophical. 

Philosophy has perhaps, for the most part, 
less right to dogmatise than science ; for 
whereas the inferences of science, if sound 
and established inferences, can invariably 
be verified by reference to the phenomena 
•on which they are founded, the inferences of 
philosophy, when transcending phenomena, 
albeit they may be quite as sound as any 
inferences of science, must yet remain un- 
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demonstrated inferences to the last. Natural 
Theology, for instance, is a branch of philo- 
sophy, and its inferences, drawn from phe- 
nomenal things, are, we will take for granted, 
perfectly and indubitably correct. Such an 
inference, for example, as that ** there is but 
One Living and True God," is surely a just 
inference from the wonderful phenomena of 
nature, and is regarded by most reasonable 
people as practically equivalent to know- 
ledge. Since, however, ** no man hath seen 
God at any time," or has had any concep- 
tion that he may have formed of the Divine 
Being reduced to a corresponding perception 
in sense, it is plain that the dogma of the 
existence of God, eternally true though it 
is, never has been, and never can be, verified 
as a tenet of science. 

Metaphysics has sometimes been called a 
science, and sometimes, on the other hand, 
has been taken as equivalent in meaning to 
the term philosophy. Strictly speaking, 
however, it is neither science nor philosophy, 
but is a mere name for a certain kind of 
questions with which, philosophy is especially 
concerned. 
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Psychology, so far at least as it treats of 
such essentially psychical phenomena as are 
feelings, volitions, and mental operations 
generally, when abstractedly considered and 
without reference to the physiological states 
which invariably accompany them, is some- 
times regarded as pre-eminently a metaphy- 
sical science ; but whether it is so or not 
depends on what is meant by metaphysical. 
If all purely psychical truths are to be 
termed metaphysical, then certainly psycho- 
logy is, to a great extent, a metaphysical 
science, as also are such sciences as ethics 
and logic. If, however, by metaphysical 
things are only meant the physical noumena 
to which physical phenomena point, then 
they are things with which the sciences 
referred to have nothing whatever to do, 
but belong solely to philosophy. 

As we use the general term ** physics" 
to embrace all physical sciences, so such a 
term as ** psychics" might advantageously 
be employed to embrace psychical know- 
ledge generally ; and as the term ** meta- 
physics " rightly implies philosophical truths 
suggested by physics, so we might appro- 
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priately use the term ** metapsychics " to 
mean such philosophical truths as are sug- 
gested by psychics. The term ** meta- 
psychical" should be used in relation to 
psychics, and ** metaphysical " in relation 
to physics. 

But science does not treat merely of phy- 
sical and psychical phenomena, but also of 
psycho-physical phenomena, such as are 
the phenomena which belong to the pro- 
vinces of biology and physiology. Hence 
philosophy has its psycho-physical noumena 
as well as its physical and psychical — in 
other words, its inferences to psychophysical 
reals of which psychophysical phenomena 
are the symbols. Such reals, as indicated 
by phenomena, are psychophysical reals, 
and, as being beyond, and inferred from, 
the phenomena which indicate them, may 
not unfitly be called truths of — forgive the 
cumbrous word — metapsychophysics. The 
truth that man, as a living organism, is 
composed not of matter only, nor of spirit 
only, but of a real noumenal body vivified 
by a real noumenal soul, is a truth of this 
kind, and is evidently indicated by the 
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physiological phenomena from which the 
inference is drawn. 

Philosophy, as has been remarked, is 
based on science or knowledge. But on 
what is science or knowledge itself based? 
On experience, perhaps it will be said. 
True ; but not on experience only. A 
certain assumption, presupposition, or in- 
ference, accompanies every experience that 
we have of phenomenal things, and it is no 
other than this, that the phenomenal things 
are real, not that we necessarily believe 
that they are what they seem to be, but 
that there is reality behind them. This 
ontological assumption is inevitably made 
by every man, and so also is the further 
assumption that everything that we behold 
has been caused to be what it is. All 
science has thus, as the case may be, a 
metaphysical or metapsychophysical founda- 
tion, and all philosophy which transcends 
science has, as the case may be, a meta- 
physical, metapsychical, or metapsycho- 
physical superstructure. Both, therefore, it 
is evident, are concerned with metaphysics 
as the word is ordinarily understood. 
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There may be a philosophy of anything 
or everything that is really known, and 
therefore, of course, a philosophy of any 
knowledge that has been systematised into 
shape as science. Philosophy, according to 
circumstances — that is, according to the 
questions it is discussing — may or may not 
be discussing questions which are within the 
boundaries of science. So far as it is dis- 
cussing questions which are within scientific 
boundaries — that is, within the boundaries 
of phenomena and limited to inferences 
which can be demonstratively drawn from 
phenomena — its inferences may be scientifi- 
cally demonstrated or disproved. So far, 
however, as such is not the case, its infer- 
ences, whether true or false, must remain 
inferences to the last. Thus, as there is a 
science of war, or a sdience of anything 
else, so there .equally is, or might be, a 
philosophy of it. The science of war is 
a science of military tactics and projectiles, 
involving such questions as, Should guns 
have a smooth or rifled bore ? Should 
balloons be used in warfare ? Is it desirable 
or not to construct ironclads for the British 
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navy? Are cavalry likely to be of more 
service than infantry in a contemplated 
campaign ? But, on the other hand, the 
object of a philosophy of war would be to 
find out the Why of it — its causal conditions. 
These it would proximately find in human 
nature — that is to say, in the bodily energies, 
and especially in the passions, the emotions, 
the prejudices, and opinions that prompt the 
activities of mankind. Such an inference 
^ould be within the boundaries of science — 
namely, of the sciences of human psycho- 
logy, physiology, and so on — and, as being 
•so, would be capable either of scientific veri- 
fication or disproof. Of course the philo- 
sophy of war would carry us to much higher 
questions than these, and we might go on 
to inquire. Can we, or can we not, from the 
phenomena we are conscious of, reasonably 
infer the existence of a Divine Being and 
an overruling Providence ? If we can, how 
comes it that war, with all its attendant 
calamities, has ever been permitted? Why 
has human nature been so constituted that 
in all ages wars amongst nations have as 
.surely and unavoidably resulted therefrom as 
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storms from the condition of the elements ? 
Such questions as these transcend the 
boundaries of science, and therefore such 
answers as may be made to them can never 
be proved to be scientifically and demonstra- 
tively true. Still it is quite possible, for all 
that, that they may be as eternally true as 
are any demonstrated truths of science. The 
theories of a God and of a Providence, for 
instance, may, and, it may justly be thought, 
do, explain the phenomena of nature at least 
as satisfactorily as does the theory of gravi- 
tation the revolutions of the heavenly bodies. 
But then, after all, gravitation is but a phe- 
nomenon, and entirely within the compass of 
phenomenal things. Possibly it may be said 
that Providence is so too, that it is within 
the range of phenomena, and is just as 
much a phenomenon as gravitation is. If 
so, well and good ; religious philosophy can 
ask no more. A materialist might see nO' 
witness for God in the phenomena of gravi- 
tation, but no man could regard any pheno- 
mena as providential and deny the existence 
of a providence-exercising God. A belief 
in God may be held without a belief in 
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providence, but a belief in providence can- 
not be held without a belief in God. Thus, 
if providence is a phenomenon as gravitation 
is, and if science proves providence as it 
proves gravitation, then it follows, incontro- 
vertibly, that science proves God. How- 
ever, it were an overstatement to assert that 
science proves providence. It certainly 
proves that there are a great many things 
in nature, and in the world of human 
beings, arranged and ordered very wonder- 
fully as if by forethought and design, but 
it cannot prove demonstratively that they 
were, arranged by forethought and design. 
To infer that such arrangement and order 
as we recognise in the universe must be 
due to a providence-exercising God is a 
reasonable inference, a perfectly true and 
only sufficient inference ; but still, for all 
that, it is an inference which is incapable 
of scientific proof. We can perceive phe- 
nomena only, and have nothing but pheno- 
mena to perceive. Hence it is plain that 
unless God Himself be phenomenal in the 
phenomena of nature, and the phenomena 
of nature be God — an assumption which is 
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of course, absurd — we can have, by no 
possibility whatever, any direct phenomenal 
evidence of His existence. Thus manifest 
is it that the existence of the Deity is an 
inference of philosophy, and not, as some 
have supposed, a demonstrated or demon- 
strable conclusion of science. 

It may perhaps be argued that to assume 
the existence of God in order to account 
for the phenomena of nature is just as 
scientifically justifiable as to assume, as 
men of science do, the existence of the 
ether in order to account for the phenomena 
of light and heat. The cases, however, are 
not parallel. It is true that to account for 
the transmission of light and heat from the 
sun to the earth, or of light from the stars 
to the earth, the existence of the ether 
must necessarily be assumed as a medium, 
though that medium be something of which 
our senses can take no cognizance. Still 
that there must be such a medium, and that 
that medium must be something which has 
in it that which is in its nature physical, has 
been shown to be an irresistible inference. 
Men of science, from physical facts which 
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they discern through their senses, reason 
lip to other physical facts which they cannot 
discern by their senses at all, but which they 
infer must necessarily exist if the physical 
facts exist which they actually discern. 
Those, however, who infer the existence of 
God from physical phenomena are not, it is 
to be observed, arguing from the physical to 
the physical, as men of science are when they 
contend for the existence of the ether, but 
are arguing from the physical to the meta- 
physical — a different proceeding altogether. 
That physical facts which are beyond the 
range of sensational experience, as the fact 
of the existence of the ether is, may be 
correctly inferred from physical facts which 
are within the range of such experience, may 
be illustrated by the discovery of the planet 
Neptune. Astronomers, having observed 
certain perturbations in the orbit of the 
planet Uranus, had come to the assured 
conclusion that nothing could account for 
them but the existence of some hitherto 
unknown planet. They pointed their tele- 
scopes to the exact position in the heavens 
to which their previous calculations had 
directed them, and, lo — they found it ! 
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Thus physical facts which are beyond the 
range of sensational experience, may be not 
only capable of being scientifically inferred 
to exist, but may be capable also at length 
of being verified or demonstrated to exist. 

It is plain, however, that such inferences 
from physical facts, although they may be 
perfectly correct, must remain, until actually 
verified, liable to possible denial, if not also 
to possible refutation. The theory of astro- 
nomers respecting the existence of the planet 
Neptune was evidently open to be doubted 
until the planet had been actually seen. 
Thus the theory of the existence of the 
ether, though the arguments in favour of 
it are incontrovertible, is still capable of 
dispute. 

And as inferences to physical things may 
be drawn from physical facts, so may infer- 
ences to psychical and metaphysical things 
be drawn both from physical and psychical 
facts. From physical facts, as has been 
already suggested, we may infer the exist- 
ence of God and a Divine Providence, and 
from psychical facts, such as are the sub- 
jective phenomena of our own minds, we 
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may infer that there is something spiritual 
within us. Just as it is, however, with 
physical, so also is it with metaphysical 
and psychical inferences. They may be 
quite correct inferences, but can be scientifi- 
cally demonstrated to be correct inferences 
only so far as they can be brought within 
the boundary of phenomenal things. Physi- 
cal phenomena, such as those of our living 
bodies, which can be cognised by ourselves 
and recognised by others, and subjective 
phenomena, such as our internal thoughts 
which others cannot know, are plainly some- 
thing more than phenomena of mere gross 
matter. They are phenomena, also, beyond 
all reasonable doubt, of that within us which 
is spiritual. So far as this inference is an 
inference within the range of the phenomena 
it is founded upon, so far it is scientifically 
correct ; but so far as, and so long as, it 
cannot be brought within that phenomenal 
range, it must necessarily remain unverified, 
however assured we may feel of its certain 
truth. From observing the operation of 
memory in ourselves we can not only infer, 
but can experimentally prove, that the 
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remembrance of anything that we have in 
our minds is mainly due to an act or acts 
of prevenient attention, since no idea can 
be re-called by a subsequently occurring- 
contiguous similar or contrasting idea that 
had not itself in the first place been at- 
tended to. Such an inference is, of course, 
entirely within the range of our mental ex- 
perience, and is capable accordingly of rigid 
demonstration or disproof. It is an in- 
ference from phenomena which does not 
transcend or go beyond the phenomena 
on which it rests, but is to be proved by 
reference to them in full completeness. 
That from the phenomena of our living 
bodies we can similarly infer, and demon- 
stratively prove, that we are psycho-physical 
beings — beings, that is, made up of bodies 
and souls — is transparently clear. The 
inference is strictly within the range of 
the phenomena it rests upon, is plainly 
suggested by such phenomena, and from 
such phenomena is capable of demonstra- 
tion. In contending that man is a psycho- 
physical being, from the phenomena which 
are displayed in his living organism, we 
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contend for no more than reason justifies, 
and also for no less. If we said that he 
was only physical, or only psychical, we 
should understate the truth ; but in saying 
that he is both at once we say what is 
accurately consistent with the phenomenal 
facts before us. Some of these facts, taken 
abstractedly from the rest, are psychical 
facts, and are treated of by the psychologist 
in his special science ; others of them are 
physical, and especially concern the physicist 
or the anatomist — namely, the facts of his 
body's physical structure, the elements it is 
composed of, its form, size, and so on ; and 
others of them, thirdly, are physiological — 
namely, facts which are apparent in his 
body as a living material organism. From 
these facts the conclusion is no otherwise 
than obvious that man is a psycho-physical 
being, a being composed of body and 
soul, of matter and spirit. This conclu- 
sion is within the boundary of the pheno- 
menal and does not transcend it in the 
smallest degree, being simply an inference 
to noumena which is manifestly implied in 
the very phenomena themselves. Hence it 
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may be regarded as a verifiable and verified 
conclusion. But inferences beyond this 
concerning the nature of man, inferences 
which transcend such phenomena as have 
been referred to, however true they may 
be, however logical and sound, are not in 
a similar way capable of verification. If we 
say that a man has a soul and a body — 
or rather, that, as a living human organism, 
he is made up of soul and body — ^we say 
what the phenomenon of his living organism 
fully warrants us to say ; but if we say 
further that his soul is an entity which will 
live as a personal being after his material 
body is dissolved, we express, no doubt, a 
truth to which phenomena very clearly point, 
but a truth nevertheless which transcends 
phenomenal proof. The inference, however, 
as an inference, is not a whit the less sound 
for that. The inference, for instance, of 
astronomers that a planet existed where 
Neptune was subsequently found would have 
been none the less a legitimate inference 
from the phenomena they observed if 
Neptune had never been discovered by 
being brought within the ken of their tele- 
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scopes. The discovery of Neptune proved 
the truth and correctness of their inference, 
but it made their inference no more really- 
true and correct than it was before. If their 
inference had remained till now an unverified 
and unproved inference, it would still have 
been an equally sound one. Similarly, 
from the phenomena of his intelligence and 
his emotions, from his indubitable perception 
of an infinite beyond all that is finite, from 
his presentiments of a life to come, from the 
silent whisperings of his conscience, from 
the fact, too, that in this world he is to all 
appearance in a state of discipline, which 
would be utterly meaningless if it did not 
point to the future, we infer for man a con- 
tinued existence, and trusting in an over- 
ruling Providence, and believing that all 
things are what they are for the fulfilment 
of ends, we feel assured that in holding the 
doctrine of a hereafter for man we entertain 
no irrational conviction. 

We come, then, to this — that within the 
range of phenomena we may draw demon- 
strable inferences from physical phenomena 
to physical facts, and also from physical and 
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psychical phenomena to metaphysical and 
metapsychical facts, but that in either case, 
supposing our inferences transcend phe- 
nomenal things, and are therefore incapable 
of being reduced to phenomenal proof, they 
must necessarily, as has been said, remain 
unverified inferences to the last, however 
assured we may be of their certain truth. 
We may argue from the physical to the 
physical, and from the physical and psy- 
chical to the metaphysical and metapsychical, 
and arrive at conclusions which, within the 
boundary of phenomenal things, are strictly, 
and rigidly verifiable. We cannot, however, 
verify in a similar way any inferences outside 
the range of phenomenal things which we 
may draw either from physical or psychical 
phenomena — such an inference, for example, 
as that of the future existence of the soul, 
or as that of an omnipresent personal 
invisible God, immanent in the things of 
nature. Such inferences belong to philo- 
sophy, and to that branch of it in particular 
which we call theology, and not at all to 
science. Thus, with regard to the mind- 
aspect of soul, Mr. Sully says in his Outlines ' 
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of Psychology^ " What Mind is in itself as a 
substance is a question that lies outside 
psychology and belongs to philosophy. As 
a science psychology is concerned only with 
the phenomena of mind, with mental states, 
psychical facts, or whatever else we choose 
to call them." 

Philosophy reasons from the known to 
the unknown, just as' science does; but 
whereas all the inferences of science, in 
order to be accepted as established infer- 
ences pf science, must needs be demon- 
strable, many, nay most, of the inferences 
of philosophy — even assuming them to be 
perfectly sound and correctly argued out 
theories to account for phenomenal things — 
cannot, as transcending phenomenal bounds, 
be similarly capable of demonstration. 

The philosophy of any particular science 
is the rationale or raison d^ etre of that 
science — something, therefore, beyond and 
above it. Similarly, the philosophy of the 
universe is distinct from the science of it. 
The science of it, if not exactly confined 
to what we know of it as a phenomenal 
thing — for we know much about it which 
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is not phenomenal at all, such as the exist- 
ence and undulations of the ether, the 
movements of invisible atoms, and that 
there is another side to the moon — is yet 
only what we know of it as actually phe- 
nomenal, and what we know of it further 
by such inferences as must be necessarily 
and demonstrably true if the phenomena 
they are founded on exist. Such an infer- 
ence, for example as that there is a further 
side to the moon, though no one ever saw 
it, is as evidently and demonstrably true to 
any human being of common understanding 
as that there is another side to a mountain 
on which he may at this moment be gazing. 
Thus science, though not entirely confined 
to phenomena, is yet confined to such 
inferences from phenomena as phenomena 
are sufficient of themselves actually to 
demonstrate to be true. But not so with 
philosophy. Its inferences, like those of 
science, are entirely drawn from phenomenal 
things, but are not, like those of science, 
confined to such inferences from phenomenal 
things as phenomenal things themselves are 
sufficient to demonstrate to be true. 
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A phenomenon has already been described 
as being, in the strict and proper notion of 
it, a purely subjective perception or sensa- 
tion in consciousness. Such is its meaning 
as a term of philosophy. But in all sciences, 
not even excepting psychology, phenomena 
are not treated as merely significant of the 
objective or subjective noumena which cause 
them — for with noumena they have nothing 
to do — but as being themselves in reality 
just what they are in feeling or appearance. 
Hence when science treats of the phenomena 
of the mind, or of anything else, it makes, 
so to express it, objects of them, though, of 
course, philosophically viewed, they are sub- 
jective altogether. Philosophy, no doubt, 
takes phenomena to imply, and to be signi- 
ficant of, realities external or internal, as the 
case may be, to the mind of the percipient, 
but it does not take them to be in reality 
what they are seemingly. With science, 
however, the case is different. Whereas 
the phenomenon of a piece of gold is only 
a phenomenon of a piece of gold in the 
mind of the percipient — though no doubt 
significant of the real thing it points to — it 
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would be taken at once by a physicist to de^ 
as it appears to be, a real external piece of 
gold which he may touch With his fingers 
or fuse in a crucible. He does not separate 
— for as regards his science he has no need 
to separate — the internal phenomenon from 
the external thing it indicates, and he there- 
fore makes no discrimination whatever 
between the internal phenomenon and the 
external thing it represents. He takes the 
phenomenon to be just what it seems to be. 
And quite rightly ; for no science is a science 
of anything but of the phenomena that 
belong to it. With things beyond them it 
has no concern whatever. Indeed, all science 
is but science of phenomena viewed in them- 
selves as real things — as subjective reals in 
psychology and as objective reals in the 
physical sciences. Although it is true that 
science goes far beyond actual phenomena 
when it infers the existence of the ether, 
still it conceives of that ether only as a 
phenomenal thing, and quite as much a 
phenomenal thing as is the air we breathe, 
the water we drink, or any other phenomenal 
thing whatever. Thus it is to a quasi-phe- 
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nomenal and not to a noumenal ether that 
science points. Still, as has been said, all 
phenomena, philosophically viewed, imply 
noumena. Whether the ether exists as an 
actual phenomenon or not makes no differ- 
ence at all in the case. If it exists, as 
science proves that it does, it must neces- 
sarily be caused by, or rather must actually 
itself be, an external, noumenal, physically 
real thing. Hence, while science deals with 
phenomena and takes them to be just what 
they seem to be, philosophy investigates 
the causes that are beyond them. 
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CHAPTER III. 

God and Providence. 

Inferences of science, in order to be 
regarded as established truths, must be 
capable of being verified by an appeal to 
the phenomenal facts on which they are 
founded. Indeed, inferences of science 
and the /phenomenal facts they are founded 
on are but different aspects of one and the 
same thing, being strictly equivalent the one 
to the other. Thus, gravitation is equiva- 
lent to the facts of gravitation which all can 
see and observe. So the inference of moral 
freedom, postulated by the science of ethics^ 
is an inference which is equivalent to certain 
observed facts of human agency. And so^ 
too, on the other hand, the inference of de- 
terminism is equally equivalent to certain 
observed and observable facts. If we con- 
sider any observed phenomenal facts to be 
equivalent to the inferences drawn from them^ 
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we at once accept the inferences as proved. 
If, however, the observed facts appear to us 
either to exceed or to fall short of — that is, 
not to be equivalent to — the inferences 
drawn from them, we regard the inferences, 
not necessarily as false, but as not demon- 
stratively proved. The inferences of philo- 
sophy which transcend phenomena are of 
this latter sort. They may be perfectly 
true ; but still, for all that, cannot, like the 
established truths of science, be verified by 
being reduced to equivalents. Gravitation 
is the phenomena of gravitation, and evolu- 
tion is the phenomena of evolution ; but no 
one, without absurdity, could similarly assert 
that God and the phenomena on which we 
found the inference of His being are one 
and the same thing, or that God, in any 
sense whatever, is really and truly phe- 
nomenal. Hence God, being thus unphe- 
nomenal, has been spoken of by some as 
"unknown and unknowable." Of course 
His being cannot be scientifically demon- 
strated, but may legitimately be inferred 
nevertheless. The inference is reasonable 
as being sufficient to explain the wonders by 
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which we are encompassed. Nay, more, it 
defies disproof. Still, for all that, it is an 
inference only, a perfectly correct inference, 
but, from the nature of the case, one that 
can never be verified as a tenet of science. 
The inference is essentially philosophical, 
and is the highest with which philosophy 
is concerned. Science, being confined to 
phenomena, and to inferences from pheno- 
mena which, if provable at all, are capable 
of phenomenal proof, may be said to begin 
and end with phenomena; but philosophy 
descries causes behind them, and seeks, so 
far as may be, to tell us what they are. 

Professor Calderwood, in his Handbook of 
Moral Philosophy^ speaks of belief in the 
Divine existence as "an intuitive belief" — 
**a truth so plain that it needs no proof," 
and ** a truth so high that it admits of 
none." Why it admits of no proof, in the 
sense of scientific demonstration, we have 
already seen. But is this belief, which, in 
all reason, must be acknowledged to be true, 
really intuitive ? I hardly think so. A 
belief in an external world — ^in the exis- 
tence of things external to ourselves — may 
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appropriately be said to be intuitive ; for 
none doubt it, or can doubt it, whether 
they be simple common -sense men, on the 
one hand, to whom its truth is as palpable 
as that the sun is shining at noon-day, or 
extreme Berkleyans, on the other, whose 
metaphysical alchemy has transmuted matter 
into spirit. One and all believe intuitively 
in things external to themselves. But a 
belief in the existence of God can scarcely 
be said to be similarly intuitive. An intui- 
tion is a truth which is immediately evident 
to a man's reason, assuming him to have 
but sufficient intelligence to be capable of 
intuitions at all. Intuitive belief is irresis- 
tible belief, not belief coming after due 
reflection, but belief in something which 
instantly compels belief. In short, intui- 
tions are, as their very name implies, truths 
which are seen to be truths at a glance and 
are impossible to be doubted. It can hardly 
be said that a belief in the existence of a 
Deity is a belief in such an intuitive truth 
as this, since hundreds have doubted it in 
past ages, and hundreds are found to doubt 
it still. Nevertheless, it is the only rational 
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belief, the only rational explanation of things 
that can fully satisfy the intelligence of man. 

From phenomena philosophy infers a 
God, and from phenomena, too, it further 
infers a Providence — that is to say, that all 
things are subjected to divine regulation 
and control. Science provides it with ample 
grounds for this conclusion, pronouncing, as 
it does, that the phenomenal universe is an 
organised whole, that Law reigns every- 
where throughout it from the remotest star 
to the mote in the sunbeam — laws of matter, 
laws of mind, laws of reproduction, growth 
and decay — and that even things the most 
seemingly lawless, such as storms, earth- 
quakes and tornadoes, are as obedient to 
law as everything else. 

But what especially commends the notion 
of providence to our acceptance is that there 
is an apparent purpose in things, that things 
appear so manifestly intended to accomplish 
<:ertain ends that in common talk we cannot 
help speaking of them as if they were so. 
Thus we speak of eyes as being intended 
for seeing, wings for flying, and legs for 
walking; and when naturalists speak of 
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this or that flower, or this or that insect, 
as being constructed in a peculiar manner, 
they point out the seeming purposes that 
are served by their being so — how a parti- 
cular flower, for example, is adapted to 
attract bees, and how bees, in their turn, are 
adapted to fulfil the office of its fertilization. 

Very wonderful, too, is it that nature not 
only appears to be controlled and governed 
by intelligence, but to display also in its 
activities an intelligence of its own ; for it 
is a certain fact that all around us there 
are innumerable mindless things acting as 
if they were intending and working to fulfil 
a rational purpose, whereas, of course, as 
being mindless, they can themselves intend 
nothing of the sort at all. The only 
inference that can be drawn from such 
phenomena is that in nature as an organized 
whole there is Mind— or at least something 
analogous to mind — directing the current 
of events. 

A man's own mind, for instance, enables 
him to act intelligently. But what makes 
the internal organs of his body act intelli- 
gently — act so as to fulfil certain apparently 
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intelligent purposes with which his own 
mind has nothing whatever to do? Thus, 
whether he wakes or sleeps, whether he is 
conscious or unconscious, the sustentation of 
his body is promoted by the food he eats, 
the contraction of his heart and blood-vessels 
is duly regulated, his lungs breathe in whole- 
some and breathe out unwholesome air, and 
all his vital functions go on just as if the 
very organs within him as they perform their 
work have actually themselves the intelligent 
object in view of maintaining his existence. 
The great physician Harvey, who demon- 
strated the fact of the circulation of the 
blood, was peculiarly struck with perceiving 
how, as it coursed through the veins and 
arteries, it seemed verily to be endowed with 
a soul or intelligence of its own. He par- 
ticularly pointed out with what apparently 
exquisite skill and forethought it formed and 
nourished all the bodily organs ** summd 
cum providentia et intelledu in finem certum 
agens quasi ratiocinio quodam uteretur.^* 

Plants, similarly, are mindless, and yet 
with what apparent intelligence do they 
inhale through their foliage the gases of 
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the atmosphere and draw nourishment 
from the constituents of the soil ! Were 
they really intelligent they could not per- 
form their self-sustaining functions with 
any greater wisdom than they do. 

And were the stars in the firmament as 
really intelligent as they are undoubtedly 
mindless, they could not perform their 
revolutions in the heavens with greater 
precision. Nor could the flowers in our 
fields clothe themselves more charmingly 
than they do if they had actually an intelli- 
gence of their own. Indeed, in many 
respects, though it were untrue to say that 
they are intelligent things, it were no exag- 
geration to say that they grow and bloom 
with intelligence. There are wise reasons 
for their prettiness and their perfume besides 
that of affording pleasure to mankind by their 
fragrance and their beauty. Their varied 
hues and their diversified scents subserve 
most useful purposes in the wonderful 
economy of nature. And so with the 
brilliant colours of butterflies and moths 
and the lovely plumage of birds, there is 
a reason in nature for them all, and not a 

G 
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plant grows or an animal exists in one part 
of the world rather than another but an 
intelligent purpose is fulfilled by it. 

It is surely not unreasonable to say that 
such facts as the above, and innumerable 
others of a similar kind that might easily be 
produced, demand a belief in Providence. 
There are, however, still stronger arguments 
for faith in Providence than these, drawn, 
not from the order that pervades the 
universe of things and from the natural" 
history of plants and animals, but from facts 
in the history of human beings. 

All mundane events, when looked at from 
a sufficiently distant standpoint, seem to 
have been brought about with a view to 
ends. Whatever animals and plants lived 
on the earth in primeval millenniums appear 
to have fulfilled a purpose by so living. 
The lowest organisms, as geology declares, 
came into existence first, and were evidently 
the primordial germs from which organisms 
higher in the scale of life, some in this 
direction and others in that, were gradually 
evolved as time rolled on in slow and con- 
tinuous progression. The human race was 
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certainly no sudden creation of yesterday, 
but was the necessary outcome of a sequence 
of causes reaching back to an immeasurable 
past. The world and all things in it are 
traced by science to conditions which were 
operating in times remote beyo;id human 
conception. Had the vast chain of causa- 
tion, to which the origin of man, as of all 
other creatures living in the world, is due, 
been different from what it was in a single 
link, he could never have been what he now 
is, if he could ever have been at all. But, 
on the other hand, supposing the condition 
of things in pre-human periods to have 
been, age after age, precisely what it was, 
and causes to have operated as they have 
done with undeviating regularity, then it is 
as certain as that the sun will rise to-morrow 
that man's existence on the earth was due 
to such antecedent pre-human causes. No 
matter to how remote a period we go back, 
the sum of their antecedent conditions must 
necessarily have had a determining influence 
on all subsequent events, and therefore must 
have had a determining influence on the 
immediate causes which eventually brought 
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man into being. And what is philosophy's 
inference from all this ? Why it surely is 
that, from the most distant time that it is 
in our power to conceive, a purpose, not 
only as regards the evolution of all other 
things, but as regards the evolution of 
human beings in particular, has been run- 
ning through all ages. He who believes 
this believes in Providence ; but he who 
believes it not will have no small difficulty 
in telling us how it came to pass that nature, 
which he regards as blind and mindless^ 
should yet have been continuously and 
uninterruptedly employed in working for 
apparently intelligent ends, perfecting, ever 
more and more, all plants and animals, and 
producing at length — so far at least as the 
little globe we are living on is concerned — 
Man as her final masterpiece. 

Yes; if there is any meaning at all in 
the world of phenomena, and if, as Bacon 
declares, to interpret that meaning be the 
aim of philosophy, then plainly it is the 
duty of philosophy to affirm, with an assur- 
rance corresponding to the certainty of the 
facts it is based on, that providential pur- 
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pose is the conclusion that all things point 
to. Indeed, if it is possible at all to discover 
what have been Divine purposes from phe- 
nomenal indications, as it is possible from 
such, indications to discern what have been 
the purposes of men, then, surely, we may 
safely say from innumerable indications, 
running back to a profoundly remote past, 
that man was as much intended subse- 
quently to inhabit the earth as a ship when 
being constructed in a dockyard is evi- 
dently intended by its builders to sail on 
the surface of the ocean. 

Truly, man's appearance on the earth 
was providentially pre-ordained, and his 
subsequent progress providentially guaran- 
teed. Nature made his advancement 
infallibly sure. She expanded his intelli- 
gence by compelling him to use it. During 
vast aeons of geological time she had been 
busily planning for his welfare, storing up 
in her rocky recesses gold and silver, coal 
and iron, limestones and slates, as if fore- 
seeing how greatly he would need them in 
far distant days, when, having grown up 
under her tutelage to be a civilised being. 
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he should require gold and silver for 
his media of exchange, coal and iron 
for his steam engines, and stones without 
number for his walls, thoroughfares and 
bridges. 

The further back we trace man's footsteps 
into the dim recesses of the past the more 
degraded do we find that his condition was, 
and, if there is any truth whatever in the 
theory of evolution, as undoubtedly there 
is, a time must have been, whether we like 
to think so or not, when the distant pro- 
genitors of the human race must have 
been mere quadrumanous anthropomorphic 
mammals, as destitute of the faculty of 
speech as were the wild beasts which 
prowled in the forests around them. How- 
ever, from such a state of grovelling 
animalism man by slow degrees was des- 
tined eventually to emerge. His intellect 
gradually unfolded through the necessity 
he was under of constantly keeping it in 
exercise. He had not only to withstand 
the assaults of enemies of his own species 
with whom he was perpetually at war, but 
had also to guard against the attacks of 
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ferocious quadrupeds and venemous reptiles, 
and to acquire ingenuity in capturing 
animals for food. His wits being thus 
kept constantly on the stretch, he was 
bound to advance in intelligence, and at 
length, as time rolled on, became capable 
of connecting sound with sense, and of 
expressing his thoughts to his associates in 
articulate language. 

All human arts spring from human re- 
quirements. Thus man, at a certain stage 
of his progress, needing the means of com- 
municating with his fellows, invented the 
art of speech. Before, however, he had 
attained to any considerable command of 
vocal signs — that is, of language in the 
more strict and proper acceptation of the 
word — he must have acquired also, we can 
hardly doubt, some degree of proficiency 
in the simpler and subsidiary art of making 
himself intelligible to others about him by 
means of appropriate bodily gestures, that 
is, by signs addressed to the eye as words 
are signs addressed to the ear. These two 
methods of making themselves understood 
by one another must have combined to form 
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the rude and simple means of rational inter- 
course possessed by primeval men. 

Having thus acquired in his upward 
course the valuable attribute of speech, 
which, from the momentous bearing that 
it must have had on his further evolution, 
might not inappropriately be viewed as his 
human starting-point, man was destined 
rapidly to ascend to higher and yet higher 
stages in his career of social and intellectual 
advancement. Through the Palaeolithic and 
Neolithic ages we have significant indica- 
tions of his continuous progress. Those 
flint implements of his manufacture which 
have come to light in caverns and have 
been found in gravel-pits, in conjunction 
with the bones of animals now extinct, tell 
a marvellous tale of his then usual mode 
of life. And in tracing him subsequently 
through the later ages of Bronze and Iron 
we get ample evidence of his improving 
condition. He was being impelled onwards 
as irresistibly by the force of events to 
mental, moral, and social growth, as a 
sapling whose surroundings are congenial 
'^ impelled to enlarge into a full-sized tree. 
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Philosophy's inference is tliat he was m- 
tended thus to go forward, and that in his 
gradual advancement a providential purpose 
was being fulfilled — a purpose as manifestly 
and as surely foreknown and predetermined 
as is his plan by an artist before he sets 
about his work. Conditions which had been 
in operation from primeval time issued in 
his final production. Beyond all reasonable 
•dispute, they contributed, and contributed 
successfully, to make him what he is. And 
•clearly, to have done so successfully, they 
must have been adapted so to have done, 
since otherwise, as is quite evident, they 
■could not have done so at all. But how 
they could possibly have been adapted to 
do so, unless purposely adapted, in vain 
will anyone seek to elucidate who rejects the 
rational theory of a controlling Providence. 

And as we go on from the pre-historical 
to the historical ages of man's existence 
the working of Providence is even more 
obviously apparent. Take, for example, 
the capfure of Constantinople by the bar- 
barous Turks during the latter half of the 
fifteenth century. Now, as has been already 
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remarked, to understand rightly the meaning 
of events, we should see them from a suffi- 
cient distance. Those who live whilst they 
are occurring will fail to grasp their signi- 
ficance. It was notably so in this instance. 
The loss of Constantinople filled all Europe 
with dismay. It is easy, however, to per- 
ceive now that it was fortunate for the world 
that the calamity happened. The Greeks, 
expelled from their homes, migrated to the 
West, some of them taking up their quarters 
in this European city and others in that. 
However, the most eminent and accom- 
plished representatives of their race took 
refuge in Rome and Florence, carrying 
with them their treasures of art and litera- 
ture. The result, as we know, was a 
glorious one. The arts of sculpture and 
architecture and painting were cultivated 
and brought to a condition of excellence 
never previously surpassed ; literature, 
assisted by the invention of printing, 
revived as if by enchantment ; and religion, 
through the impulse imparted to human 
thought, was purged of many superstitions. 
Looking back over succeeding epochs of 
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man's past history, it is easy to see that 
chance has played no part in human affairs. 
Events have invariably resulted from events 
as if intended to do so "by an overruling^ 
Mind. Christianity emerged ** in the fulness 
of time ' ' from the Jewish system that had for 
ages been preparing for it, and the modem 
world could by no possibility have been what 
it now is had not such civilizations as those 
of Greece and Rome existed in preceding 
centuries. The Papacy, again, could never 
have been had there been no Roman empire. 
Protestants are greatly mistaken who think 
it to have been an unmixed evil. No con- 
ceivable system could have been • better 
adapted to keep in check the lawless hordes 
who had overthrown the imperial domination. 
The Reformation, similarly, was no sudden 
and casual cataclysm, so to express it, but 
was a grand and mighty revolution toward 
which circumstances, with a sure and pre- 
determined aim, had, during a long and 
protracted period, been gradually and con- 
tinuously tending. By no theory but that 
of an overruling Providence can such facts 
be satisfactorily explained. 
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And as there is a providence in great 
things, so also is. there in small. As gravi- 
tation governs revolving worlds, so does it 
also the movements of the tiniest atoms. 
As universals comprehend the most insig- 
nificant particulars, so Providence, which 
controls empires, directs the actions of the 
obscurest units of which such empires are 
composed. Science shows law everywhere, 
accident nowhere — law in the heavens above 
us and on the earth beneath, law in the wild 
gales of winter which lash the ocean into 
fury, and law in the gentle breezes that 
play over the surface of a lake. It tells 
us, too, that there is law in history, law in 
human progress, and law in the career of 
every individual man. Philosophy legiti- 
mately infers that all this is ordered, and 
that not only are distinguished heroes and 
philanthropists and men of genius brought 
into being and fitted by a series of ante- 
cedent conditions — as well preceding as 
subsequent to their birth — for performing 
glorious achievements which make their 
names immortal, but that even the brief 
span of the little lifetime of the lowliest 
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individual, and every trifling incident which 
happens in its course, is surely and exactly 
prearranged. 

Yes ; as molecules make up mountains, 
and grains of sand the breakwater, so every- 
one, however insignificant, is a fraction of 
the vast whole of humanity which is ever 
moving onwards to some seemingly intended 
goal as certainly as a mighty river, swollen 
by the tiny raindrops, flows onwards con- 
tinuously to the sea. And, certainly, if we 
may divine the future from the past, and 
have such a faith in Providence as reason 
bids us entertain, we cannot for a moment 
doubt that the future of humanity will be 
better than its present as its present is better 
than its past. Our race, as time goes on, 
progresses in material prosperity with ever 
accelerating speed. At first its improve- 
ment was slow indeed, since man for 
millenniums was savage; but now, having 
subdued to his service the winds and waters, 
and having compelled electricity to do his 
work, he is advancing at a rate as superior 
to that of primeval generations as is the 
velocity of a railway train to that of the 
obsolete pack horse. 
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If Providence is over all men collectively, 
then plainly, as we have seen, it must be 
over every single individual. 

There's a divinity that shapes our ends 
Rough-hew them how we will. 

Carlyle felt it so. " He had a clear con- 
viction,'* says his biographer, "that every- 
thing in this universe to the smallest detail 
was ordered with a conscious purpose. 
Nothing happened to any man which was 
not ordained to happen. No accident, no 
bullet on battlefield or sickness at home, 
could kill a man till the work for which he 
was appointed was done." 

Mark Pattison held a somewhat similar 
opinion, though, like Hartmann, he calls the 
Power which directed his steps the Uncon- 
scious. ** The Unconscious," he writes, 
'* is found controlling each man's destiny 
without, or in defiance of, his will. The 
unconscious instinct of a studious life, 
having its origin in the days of my early 
boyhood, reasserted itself again and again 
against untoward external events until it 
had compelled me into the career which 
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alone my reason approved, and to which I 
have been faithful for the last thirty years." 

Jacobi in like manner confesses, " It was 
never my object to construct a system for 
the school. My writings sprang from my 
innermost life. They followed an historical 
course. In a certain way I was not the 
author of them, not with my own will so, 
but under the compulsion of a higher and 
irresistible Power." 

Cicero says, ^^Dii magna curant^ parva 
negligunt^^ and there are those still who simi- 
larly think that, whilst Providence is to be 
discerned in great matters, it is not to be 
recognised in small, and that lusus natura^ 
parasites, organs congenitally defective or 
atrophied by disease, and innumerable petty 
pains and mishaps which befall individuals, 
are to be viewed as manifest exceptions. No 
opinion could be more fallacious. Such 
things, however trivial, are as much the 
results of ever-operating laws as is anything 
else whatever, and as much therefore the 
result of conditions which must have been 
antecedently determined and arranged. 

Man's intelligence, it may be well here to 
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notice, has not developed in the same ratio 
of rapidity as has his material welfare. There 
were quite as intelligent men in Greece and 
Rome two thousand years ago as have ever 
appeared in the world since. It is evident, 
however, to everybody that his material 
resources and conveniences are incalculably 
superior now to what they were then. When 
his mental capacity, through the providen- 
tially guided agency of nature, had been 
expanded up to a certain point, his advance- 
ment in material. well-being was, from that 
day forward, insured. He was bound thence- 
forwa,rd to better his condition, even though 
his intelligence subsequently had remained 
stationary. 

This, however, has by no means been the 
case. Doubtless, individuals of extraordinary 
mental culture, and surpassing genius and 
ability, existed amongst the ancient Greeks ; 
but then how few in number they were 
compared with the vast mass of their poor 
degraded slaves who were sunk in the pro- 
foundest ignorance ! Looking at the general 
condition of mankind now, and comparing it 
with what it was in previous periods, the 
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enormous average increase of human intel- 
ligence and human knowledge is most 
striking. And this increase is increasing 
now, before our very eyes, more rapidly than 
ever before. Indeed, so rapidly in these 
days of ours, is education permeating and 
leavening all ranks and classes of our 
community that it may be confidently pre- 
dicted that, before many future years have 
run their course, an absolutely illiterate 
individual will not be found amongst grown- 
up people in our midst. Evolution is stiU 
doing its work as persistently as ever. Com- 
paring the few short centuries of man' 3 
.career recorded in history with the untold 
millenniums of his previous existence in the 
world, it is no more than truth to say that his 
whole race was barbarous but yesterday. 
Having advanced to what he now is from 
what he then was, he is rising still to what is 
•better. Ad meliora te^idit. He has a future 
before him, we may reasonably believe, 
which will eclipse the brightest annals of his 
past. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Good in Things Evil. 

Of all the evidences of an overruling Pro- 
vidence, there are none more remarkable 
than the fact that, somehow or another, good 
comes out of evil. Now the question of 
the origin of evil is one over which Divines 
and Philosophers have for ages puzzled in 
vain. It has hitherto proved but a barren 
and profitless inquiry. Things are said to 
have gone wrong. People, seeing that 
things are as they are, assert that they are 
marred by evil, and fancy that they would 
have been ordered better if they had been 
ordered differently. But how in the world 
can they waste their time by indulging in 
such day-dreams? Man cannot alter the 
constitution of nature, find fault with it as 
he may. His wisdom, therefore, is to 
recognize this fact and act accordingly, 
not to be idly speculating about how much 
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better things might have been had they 
been arranged in some other way, but to 
accommodate himself to things as they are 
and make the best of them. 

But, after all, is the world really so much 
out of joint as croakers are apt to represent 
it? It is asserted that things have gone 
wrong. But is it so ? Can it be so ? Can 
such a notion be entertained at all con- 
sistently with a belief in the providence 
and goodness of an oninipotent Deity? Is 
not the very supposition not only faithless 
but absurd ? Verily it is. Things have 
gone on rightly enough, though men in 
their blindness may fail to perceive it. 
That there are innumerable evils which 
poor humanity has to endure is undeniable ; 
but then, what are evils ? Why, they are 
spurs and provocatives to all that is good, 
and are absolutely necessary for mankind's 
progress. A child burns its fingers and 
suffers pain. The pain is an evil, and yet, 
at the same time, a good. Ever afterwards 
the burnt child dreads the fire, and keeps 
out of harm's way. Man's best lessons 
have ever been taught him by pains and 
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penalties, by wants and inconveniences. It 
has been so with individuals, and it has been 
so also with communities. Their advance- 
ment has been owing to the evils which have 
urged them on. The miseries, for instance, 
of sickness and disease have compelled their 
attention to the laws of health ; the incon- 
venience of darkness has driven them to 
the invention of modes of lighting; and 
the want they are in of all sorts of com- 
modities has proved itself the mainspring 
of their industry. Poverty is hard to bear, 
but is useful as a stimulus to labour. Vice 
is found to be a social curse, and hence 
steps are taken to remove it. Thus does 
evil bring forth good ; thus is the world we 
live in driven onwards to improvement. 

Are evils really evils, so to put it,* when we 
think of this? Is that which conduces to 
good rightly to be called evil ? Some might 
answer No to this question ; yet, surely, the 
fact that this or that thing produces some- 
thing else does not prevent it from being the 
thing that it is. Pain may eventuate in 
pleasure, but it is none the less pain while it 
lasts. Thus things which we call evil may 
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be rightly enough called so while they last, 
though their wholesome effect in the economy 
of things entirely justifies their existence. 

There is something very like morality in 
Nature's activities; for, certainly, to judge 
by their issue, things which we call evil are 
permitted for apparently good purposes. A 
surgeon who cuts off a man's arm or leg to 
save his life is surely not morally wrong for 
so doing. A military commander who 
invades a rebellious province, and thereby 
causes distress to hundreds of unoffending 
citizens who took no part in its revolt, is not 
therefore of necessity a perpetrator of crime. 
A government, again, by adopting free trade 
measures, may act from the most humane of 
motives, and their policy be conducive to the 
wisest ends, although it may inflict for a time 
very serious injury on a vast number of indi- 
viduals engaged in certain special industries 
which had previously profited by protection. 
Thus, many of the best and most judicious of • 
the actions of men, although productive of 
good, are productive also of some human suf- 
fering. So, similarly, is it with the operations 
of Nature. Yet because Nature, from time 
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to time, produces earthquakes and inunda- 
tions, plagues and pestilences, and destroys, 
it may be, at one fell swoop, the innocent 
together with the guilty, or because she 
dooms some good men to an inheritance of 
poverty, and others to an heirloom of 
disease, she is pronounced to be an immoral, 
or rather an unmoral, power, guided by no 
divine and benevolent intelligence, but by 
mere blind and pitiless force. Is it really 
so ? No ; on the very contrary, if we take a 
broad, enlightened, and general view of 
nature's operations, instead of confining our 
attention to particular and isolated details, 
we shall assuredly come to perceive that 
Nature's agency is not evil, that a benevolent 
purpose runs throughout it, that a wise fore- 
thought is discernible in it, yea, moreover, 
that there is a motive apparent in her 
activities which can fitly be described in no 
other way than as palpably and character- 
istically moral. 

It will be said, probably, by objectors 
that to talk of Nature's purposes is to use 
a figure of speech which represents no 
actual reality. But, surely, if there is, as 
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has been already shown, abundant evidence 
that Nature's Works are guided by intelli- 
gence, it cannot be wrong to say that 
intelligent purposes are discernible in 
Nature's agency. Indeed, every bird that 
flies is a witness to the correctness of this 
sort of language. Every animal, every tree, 
every insignificant flower testifies that such 
purposes exist. 

But what of moral purposes ? What 
evidence is their in nature of moral agency 
at all ? Well, although there is a great 
deal in the world that is evil, there is also a 
great deal in it that is good. This, at any 
rate, is a point in Nature's favour. She has 
evidently not so operated as totally to efface 
good. Hence we may legitimately assert 
that it cannot have been her object so to do. 
But much more than this may be advanced 
in her behalf. Not only has she not effaced 
good, but to her its very origin is due. 
She is, and must be, the parent of it. She 
brought it into existence, superintends its 
development, and is for ever promoting its 
advancement. Higher and higher forms 
of animal and vegetable life have progres- 
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sively emerged, by a gradual process of 
evolution, from the lower and lower forms 
that antecedently existed in the far distant 
ages of the past. The production of organ- 
isms of an increasingly better and better 
type has been demonstrably one of Nature's 
leading intentions. Nay, more than this, 
not only has she evolved during the lapse* 
of ages organisms of an increasingly higher 
and higher type, but on the whole also 
organisms ever increasingly adapted for 
a happy existence in the world. If this be 
no evidence of a principle of benevolence 
at work within the very heart's core of 
Nature, then it may well be asked, what is 
benevolence at all? Yes — and all honour 
to Science for having revealed it — one 
paramount object which she has ever kept 
before her during past ages, and worked 
for with a persistency and with a success 
which excites our wonderment, has unmis- 
takably been no other than this — to secure 
the survival of the fittest and the best, the 
fittest and the best of plants, the fittest and 
the best of animals, and, above everything, 
the fittest and the best of human beings. 
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And who can doubt it ? The civilised 
races of our time are a manifest proof of it. 
How changed for the better from the 
savagery of their primeval forefathers ! 
How amazingly altered and improved ! 

It is sometimes said that man's progress 
is due to civilization. No doubt civilization 
helps on his progress, but to suppose that 
it originated it is absurd. Human progress 
must undoubtedly have commenced, and 
have been in active operation, untold ages 
before any such a stage of advanced pro- 
gress was reached as could be appropriately 
spoken of as a condition of civilization- 
Progress consequently must have begun, 
it is transparently evident, unnumbered 
centuries before civilization, and not civiliza- 
tion before progress. Hence the common 
and familiar assertion that progress is due to 
■civilization, if anything more is implied by 
it than has been suggested above, is in- 
accurate — a curious instance of mistaking 
effect for cause. 

Progress, of course, must necessarily have 
preceded civilization. But what preceded 
progress ? Why, simply the Laws of Nature 
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which have ever been, ever are, and ever will 
be continuously and harmoniously at work. 
Human progress, from first to last, is due to 
nothing else. Man is completely of Nature's 
manufacture, as much the production of her 
hand as is an acorn, a blade of grass, or any 
living thing on the face of the creation. 
The lower animals and plants are not a whit 
more the productions of Nature than is. 
civilised man himself. What but natural 
causes brought him into being ? What but 
natural causes have made him what he is? 
What but natural causes have necessitated 
his development? Is not the great law of 
descent with modification, and the law of the 
survival of the fittest, as manifestly exempli- 
fied in his case as in that of the lower 
animals and plants ? Hence, the conclusion? 
is irresistible, that he has been evolved by 
nature, nursed by naturie, trained by nature,, 
and that to nature has been due the whole 
upward progress of his race. 

But has not his advancement been greatly 
owing to the operation of his own intelli- 
gence ? No doubt of it. But whence, if 
not from nature, was it derived? It can 
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surely be traced to no other perceptible 
cause. It has been given him by nature, 
it has been expanded by nature, and is 
being improved continuously by nature's 
means. In the struggle for existence nature 
is ever favouring the higher and more 
intelligent of the races of mankind, and 
compelling the lower and less intelligent, 
either to be gradually absorbed into them, 
or to be swept ultimately away. Savage 
men, ferocious beasts of prey, and venomous 
reptiles, are doomed to eventual extinction, 
wherever civilised men are becoming tenants 
of the land. They are retreating and dis- 
appearing before them as surely as the 
darkness of night vanishes at the approach 
of dawn. In the case of the natives of the 
Hawaiian Archipelago, as was remarked a 
short time back in the pages oi Nature ^ **we 
have passing under our eyes the peaceful 
extinction of a race by the operation, appar- 
ently, of natural laws. The Hawaiians 
govern themselves under a sovereign of 
their own race, and under their. native con- 
ditions; yet they are rapidly disappearing, 
simply through the presence of other races. 
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without war or any other of the direct causes 
to which the decay of native races is general- 
ly attributed." Similarly, again, the wild 
aborigines of America and Australia are 
being improved, so to express it, from off the 
face of the earth, and races fitted to enjoy 
the happiness of a loftier existence are, one 
after another, stepping into the places they 
vacate. 

And as men advance, under Nature^ s 
unerring control, in civilization and intelli- 
gence, so, too, under her benign tutelage, do 
they improve in their moral conceptions— in 
the notions which they form of the duties' 
which they owe to one another as members 
of a social fraternity. Nature has evolved in 
them a conscience, a moral sense, a recogni-. 
tion of the difference between right and 
wrong, which becomes ever more and more 
discriminating, ever more and more correct 
as a guide to conduct, in proportion as their 
mental faculties are developed and their 
knowledge increased. Views of what actions 
are right, and what actions are wrong, will 
differ in different communities ; but that 
some actions are right and some are wrong, 
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IS felt and acknowledged by all — by the 
lowest savages as well as by the most 
exalted and cultured of human beings. The 
veriest and most degraded of barbarians 
could not even so much as exist together in 
a social condition at all without being 
obliged to respect certain simple moral 
regulations. Without some truth amongst 
them, and some honesty, they could have no 
trust or confidence in one another, and con- 
sequently no coherence. They would be 
scattered asunder and effaced as a com- 
munity, and would become a number of 
mere isolated unconnected wandering units, 
lurking in hiding-places like beasts of prey, 
and ready to be hunted down captured and 
enslaved by such predatory tribes as roamed 
over the districts around them. To re- 
cognise and act upon certain moral rules is 
therefore forced upon men by stem necessity. 
They must, to a certain extent at least, 
punish or exterminate those whose actions 
are hostile to their life and welfare, not only 
because their actions are vicious and so 
reprehensible, but because they tend to dis- 
integrate their society and to destroy it 
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finally and for ever. A community com- 
posed of thieves and liars, if thieves and 
liars to one another, would carry within itself 
the elements of its dissolution, and could 
not be insured the duration of a day. Thus, 
morality arises from natural causes, and is 
fostered entirely by natural means. It is 
absolutely necessary to human advancement, 
and all extended experience goes to show 
that the most moral men and the most moral 
nations have invariably in the long run, and 
in a general way, the best and surest pro- 
spects of success in the great struggle for 
existence. 

Thus does Nature in the race of life, and 
in the long run, make the balance of her 
favours preponderate on the side of virtue — 
that is, on the side of men whose impulse to 
obey conscience is predominant. They are 
the most honest, and hence, as a rule, are 
the most trusted men ; and consequently, 
other things being equal, become the most 
prosperous men. But, alas, by no means 
invariably so. Circumstances may arise 
which will render thorough conscientious- 
ness no passport to worldly prosperity, but 
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the very contrary. Very often, indeed, has 
it happened in the course of history that 
men whose consciences, whose intellectual 
convictions of duty, had grown out of 
harmony with the stereotyped moral and 
religious notions of the people of their 
time, were, owing to that very cause, treated 
as social outcasts and persecuted abomin- 
ably. The result of their conscientiousness 
was ** the loss of all things." Nevertheless, 
they had their reward, the inward satisfac- 
tion that springs from integrity, and the 
convinced assurance that truth must ulti- 
mately prevail. It always has done so, and 
always will. It may be slandered, gagged, 
and silenced, but, as sure as fate, will win 
its way to recognition. No arm of flesh 
can destroy it. It is altogether an error to 
imagine that any really valuable truth can 
ever be stifled out. Crush it to-day, and it 
will rise again in greater strength to-morrow. 
It will put forth itself afresh, and with a 
better prospect of being successful ; for the 
theories, it should be remembered, that are 
started in the world are not, as is commonly 
supposed, dependent merely on the indi- 
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viduals who propound them. Those indi- 
viduals are but the products of their age; 
and their theories, which they boast of as 
their own, are but conclusions towards 
which the thought of the time is tending, 
and which they themselves are merely the 
foremost to utter. Whether they live or 
perish is either way but of inconsiderable 
importance. They are but units in a . vast 
aggregate, and the great tide of human 
progress flows on its destined course whether 
with them or without. If one gifted man*s 
voice is unheeded by his less enlightened 
contemporarieSji what does it matter? He 
dies, it is true, and leaves his work undone \ 
but what of that? Others reproclaim the 
the truth he originally delivered until if 
attains universal acceptation. Had Sir 
Isaac Newton never existed, or had his 
theory been suppressed, it would soon haye 
been discovered by someone else. Indeed, 
had he not mathematically demonstrated it 
just exactly when he did, Hooke would have 
got the start of him. Had Harvey's theory, 
again, of the circulation of the blood, been 
strangled at its birth, it would have been 
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broached by some other physician. Truths 
are bound to be revealed when the times 
for them are ripe, and if one man does not 
enunciate them another speedily will. So 
much so is this the case that it not unfre- 
quently happens that one man of genius 
will give utterance to a theory of which 
another man believed himself the sole 
possessor. Thus was it with Newton and 
Leibnitz, both of whom claimed the honour 
of independently inventing the Differential 
Calculus. And thus again was it with 
Darwin, whose famous theory, as is well 
known, was almost anticipated by Wallace. 
Unknown to one another the minds of these 
two eminent naturalists had actually been 
running in the same groove ! So sure is 
the promulgation of truth when the proper 
day for it arrives. 

And as with physical, so also with moral 
and religious truths, they come to the birth 
in their due season; and though they be 
checked and impeded in their early develop- 
ment by the opposition that awaits them, 
yet at length they inevitably prevail. A man 

whose religious convictions have grown out 

I 
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of harmony with the cherished notions of his 
time will pretty surely, if he gives utterance 
to them, bring down upon himself the shafts 
of obloquy. In all likelihood he will make 
enemies, injure his worldly prospects, and 
possibly alienate friends. Well, if so it must 
be, so be it. Still, as conscience is no infal- 
lible guide, it may be leading him into error. 
Let him, therefore, question its dictates, 
again and again, with the severest logic he 
is master of Let him bring them boldly to 
the bar of reason, the ultimate court of human 
appeal ; and if, after that, he is satisfied that 
its commands are sound, let him, without 
further reluctance, yield to his impulse to 
obey them — the noblest impulse with which 
Nature has endowed mankind. 

Thus is Nature at all times, and in her 
own peculiar way, favouring everything that 
is good in its struggle for existence against 
evil, and urging men on, even in spite of 
themselves, to moral and religious advance- 
ment. And yet there are eminent authorities 
who tell us that in the course of the world 
we live in no moral purpose is discoverable. 
Even the pious Psalmist seems at one time 
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to have entertained some such a notion as 
this. And in these days of ours there are a 
great many who appear to hold a similar 
faithless opinion. Thus Mr. Froude says in 
his Short Studies^ **To what we call good 
and evil Nature itself is indifferent." Un- 
questionably, if by ** Nature itself" he 
means a mere physical thing, it is, of 
course, indifferent to anything whatever; 
but if he means the Power by which Nature 
is controlled, he means what is thoroughly 
fallacious. The plain fact stares us in the 
face that men are moral beings, and that 
Nature's operations have been so guided as 
to have made them what they are. Thus, 
instead of Nature's being indifferent to 
morality, it is solely by Nature's means, 
under Providence, that morality has been 
evolved at all. Nature's laws have pro- 
duced goodness in men, and are promoting 
its growth continually. 

Again it is said that, although Nature* 
works for the progress and preservation of 
the race of men, it is indifferent to the wel- 
fare of individuals. There is a sense, no 
doubt, in which this is true enough ; but 
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there is a sense also in which it is false. If 
it be meant that Nature— ^in other words God 
working through Nature — never specially 
interposes for the welfare of individuals, the 
statement is true ; but if it be meant that 
Nature does not work for the general benefit 
of individuals the statement is false. If it 
be meant that the Deity is not perpetually 
interposing with special and capricious pro- 
vidences to punish evildoers and reward the 
virtuous the assertion is correct ; but if it be 
meant that God does not, as a fact, and on 
the whole, work through the instrumentality 
of Nature, for the advantage of the best and 
most worthy men, the assertion is erroneous. 
Providence, as we have already seen, is for 
ever so controlling things as to make them 
tend to promote the welfare of the fittest 
and the best. Intelligence, physical good 
qualities and moral righteousness are mani- 
festly being favoured in the struggle for 
existence against their opposites. By this 
means men in the aggregate are being 
pushed on, so to express it, to further 
improvement. But, surely, what improves 
the condition and character of the mass. 
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improves also, of necessity, the condition 
and character of the units that compose it. 
In this way are individuals cared for, and 
their progress secured. 

Thus, speaking generally, the people who 
now compose the British nation are not 
only collectively, but individually, better 
off, both materially and morally, than at 
any previous period. Their creature-com- 
forts are greater, and greater too are their 
virtues. 

Now, surely, all this does not look as if 
Nature, or rather. Nature's God, was in- 
different either to the moral or the material 
interests of individuals. Individuals, as 
well as the communities of which they 
form a part, often get well punished by 
Nature for transgressing her beneficent 
laws. "Hereby it comes to pass," says 
Hobbes in his Leviathan, " that intemper- 
ance is naturally punished with diseases, 
rashness with mischances, injustice with 
the violence of enemies, pride with ruin, 
cowardice with oppression, negligent govern- 
ment of princes with rebellion, and rebellion 
with slaughter; for, seeing that punishments 
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are consequent to the breach of laws, natural 
* punishments must be necessarily consequent 
to breaches of the laws of nature, and 
therefore follow them as their natural, not 
arbitrary, effects.*' Indeed, as to particular 
individuals, so generally by the laws of 
nature do they meet with punishment, 
sooner or later, for any wrong thing they 
may have done that it was the observation 
of the Roman poet : — 

# 

*^ Raro aniecedeniem scelestum 
Deseruii pede pcBtta claudo^^ 

Emerson went so far as to say, ** Every 
crime is punished, every virtue rewarded, 
every wrong redressed — ^in silence and 
certainty." He regarded retribution as in- 
evitable. And so, verily, it is. A sense of 
guilt shames a man of himself, and makes 
him slink away abashed from the gaze of 
his fellows, especially if he has reason to 
suppose that they look upon him with eyes 
of suspicion ; but, on the other hand, a man 
conscious of high and noble aims will hold 
up his head against all reverses. 
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" Si fracttts illabatur orbis, 
Impavidum ferient ruincB." 

So surely by nature are the wicked humili- 
ated, even in their own esteem, and the 
hearts, of the just emboldened. 

Mr. Froude further says — "Nature sub- 
mits to man's control, not as he is just or 
unjust, believing or sceptical, but as he 
understands the laws by which the opera- 
tions of nature are conducted." Nature 
submits to puny man's control ! The ex- 
pression, no doubt, is sanctioned by usage, 
but it is none the less entirely at variance 
with fact. Man is always obliged to submit 
to Nature's control, and not Nature to 
man's. He is a part of Nature, placed by 
stem necessity beneath the domination of 
her laws, and cannot do otherwise than 
succumb to them. 

But may not a man, it may be asked, 
resist by wrong conduct the laws of nature, 
as, for example, when he transgresses the 
rules of health by intemperance, or by ex- 
cessive labour of mind or body? Conven- 
tionally, no doubt, he may be said so to do ; 
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but after all, the true state of the case Is 
this — that, when he does wrong", he does not 
resist, as is supposed, the laws of nature — 
for it is impossible that he can resist them 
or escape from their control — but that the 
laws of nature resist him. They find him 
out and, may be, punish him severely. 

The late Mr. Lewes held, as apparently 
does Mr. Froude, that in nature there is 
no moral purpose. ** Nature," he wrote, 
** which is not moral, cherishes the strong, 
and pitilessly destroys the weak." He 
might just as well have said that the solar 
system is not moral. Of course, as a mere 
conglomeration of insensate matter, moral 
it certainly is not. But the point is this — 
that we see in nature something that is 
moral, something, as Mr. Arnold expressed 
it, that ** makes for righteousness," and has 
evolved, and is evolving, morality \ for that 
morality has been evolved, and is being 
improved, by nature — that is, by a Power 
working in and through nature — it is im- 
possible reasonably to deny. 

Examples of what has been now said, 
with regard to Nature's method of promot- 
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ing the welfare of individuals by promoting 
the welfare of the mass may be seen in the 
case of all civilised and progressing nations. 
As they have improved in condition, moral- 
ly, intellectually, physically, and materially, 
the individuals which compose them, speak- 
ing generally, have necessarily shared in 
their advancement. 

But some communities — some savage 
tribes, for instance — are retrogressing and 
•decadent. Is Nature, therefore, indifferent 
to their welfare ? By no means. It is quite 
true that she does not promote the increase 
of savage and decadent races to the hind- 
rance of communities better qualified to live. 
By natural and inexorable law the best must 
succeed all the world over. But then, 
if Nature is really working for the progress 
and improvement of mankind as a whole, as 
demonstrably she is, she can hardly with 
justice be said to be indifferent to the welfare 
of any. It is, however, to the welfare of 
the whole that she primarily looks. If the 
preservation of savage communities would 
contribute to the welfare and progress of 
mankind, then, by natural law, savage 
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communities would be preserved; but, if 
otherwise, by slow degrees they must be 
superseded. But that the condition gener- 
ally of the individuals which compose such 
savage tribes is made in the very smallest 
perceptible degree worse by such gradual 
extinction there is not a tittle of evidence ta 
show. On the contrary, we may reasonably 
believe that it is made better. The fewer 
they become, the freer and happier they be- 
come ; whereas, on the other hand, the more 
numerous they are, the more wretched and 
miserable is their state. Thus, look at the 
matter how we will, it cannot be proved that 
Nature is indifferent to the welfare of in- 
dividuals, although indeed their welfare is. 
secured by no fitful and spasmodic interposi- 
tions of Providence, but by the steady opera- 
tion of unchangeable laws on which we may^ 
confidingly depend. 

And as with the individuals of barbarous 
tribes of men, so with the individuals of races. 
of savage animals. Although they must 
recede and become extinguished as civilised 
man advances, they are none the worse for 
it, and civilised man is all the better. 
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Nature's aim, it has been said, is primarily 
the good of society, not of individuals ; yet^ 
in promoting the good of society she neces- 
sarily promotes also the good of individuals. 
This we see very clearly exemplified in the 
case of those races of men which happen to 
be progressively increasing and improving. 
And in the case of races of men which are 
not increasing and improving, but are 
gradually dying out, as well as in the case of 
savage animals in a like condition, we have 
seen that, in consequence of the decadence 
or diminution of the race, there is no reason 
whatever to believe that individuals of the 
race, speaking generally, suffer the very 
smallest injury. Nature, therefore, cannot 
be justly said to be indifferent to the welfare 
of individuals, although she promotes their 
interest in her own peculiar way, and has not 
thought fit to avail herself of the counsel of 
those sage objectors to her system who, in 
the plenitude of their wisdom, have arrived 
at the conviction that they could easily have 
devised a better. 

During the vast ages of the distant past, 
the process of natural selection and the 
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survival of the fittest must have played an 
incalculably important part in evolving and 
developing the various species of animals 
and plants that occupy the earth ; but its 
agency as a means of promoting progress 
and improvement in all the higher depart- 
ments of animal life, excepting that of man, 
is operative no longer. In this higher 
region it is now confined to the advance- 
ment of human beings. This is a remark- 
able fact. Man has gone so far ahead of 
all competitors in the struggle for existence, 
has become so conspicuously superior to 
them in intelligence, and has made, so to 
express it, the distance between himself and 
them so enormously great, that no other 
animal on the face of the globe has the 
smallest chance of superseding him any- 
where. He is facile pri^iups^ and the 
acknowledged ruler of the world. Nature* s 
efforts for millenniums past have been 
increasingly concentrated on his progress. 
Hence he has, so to speak, run away from 
all rivals, and outstripped them completely 
in the race. And the space between him- 
self and them is still continuously widening, 
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the higher types of men ever improving, 
as age succeeds age, and the lower types, 
by slow degrees, dying out and disappearing. 
Nature's supreme aim, so far as the world 
we are now living in is concerned, is the 
development and improvement of the human 
race. All other ends she subordinates to 
this. Individuals may suffer in the process, 
but the condition of the mass is bettered. 
And as the mass is bettered, so are the 
individuals. This we see plainly enough 
in the case of man. But, in the case of 
any of the higher animals beneath him, no 
similar improvement is discernible ; no pro- 
gress whatever, through natural selection 
and the survival of the fittest, is any longer 
to be found amongst them. Savage animals 
of prey but barely keep themselves in exis- 
tence, much less improve. And even if they 
did improve through natut-al causes, in 
strength or ferocity or craft, their extermina- 
tion by man in his own self-defence would 
only the more speedily be effected. And as 
to domestic animals, so degenerate have 
they become that without the aid of man 
they cannot maintain themselves at all. 
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Men simply feed them to eat theirn or to 
make them the slaves of their behests. 
Thus has Nature brought man to pre- 
eminence, and left him alone progressive 
amongst all the higher animals of the earth. 
If then evil things help on human pro- 
gress, as we have seen that they evidently 
do, then, surely, there is good in them — or 
rather in things relatively evil, for absolutely 
evil nothing in the world is. Indeed, philo- 
sophically viewed, evil has no objective 
existence, but is wholly and entirely sub- 
jective. No doubt, in common conversation, 
we speak of a great many things as evil 
objects. Evil, nevertheless, is not an object, 
but a purely subjective thing. For instance, 
we call pain an evil, and call it so rightly 
enough ; but it has no objective existence : 
it resides solely and completely in ourselves. 
It is not, for example, in wasps which sting 
us, but in ourselves who feel their sting, that 
the pain of the sting lies. And that, surely, 
is a purely subjective sensation. Evils are 
invariably and entirely sensations within us, 
and not objects without. A morally bad 
man may be the external cause of a great 
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deal of evil— that is, of a great deal of sub- 
jective pain and misery — to numbers of other 
people ; but the evils they experience are 
always feelings felt, feelings solely and com- 
pletely in themselves who feel them, and not 
in the man or in anything else which may be 
the external cause of them. And whatever 
evils a wicked man who causes many evils 
to others may experience himself in con- 
sequence of his evil practices — such as the 
actual pain of punishment or the dread of 
having it, the feeling of being hated or des- 
pised by his neighbours, a sense of remorse 
or of sorrow or of discontent with himself 
and so on — are all subjective feelings. Thus 
evident is it that all evils are subjective 
feelings within us, and not objects without. 
If there were no sentient beings in the 
world, there would, and there could, be no 
evils in the world. And in evils being 
thus subjective, thus felt, their entire use- 
fulness consists. The special object which 
they fulfil for mankind in the economy of 
nature, and they fulfil it admirably, is to spur 
them on to physical intellectual and moral 
progress. Thus do evils bring forth good. 
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They stimulate man to reflex activity. They 
rouse him to resist them, and so urge him 
on. By conquering moral evils he attains 
to moral good, and from combating phy- 
sical evils he derives material prosperity. 
Thus, paradoxical as it may sound to say so> 
there is a sense in which it may be truly said 
that evil things are good — good, that is, as 
wholesome incentives to keep us moving 
onwards. Indeed, as belonging to a vast 
cosmos, nothing is bad: all things are 
arranged as they should be. 

" All nature is but art unknown to thee, 
All chance direction which thou can'st not see, 
All discord harmony not understood, 
All partial evil universal good ; 
And, spite of pride, in erring reason's spite. 
One truth is clear. Whatever is is right ! " 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Reign of Law. 

One most remarkable outcome of the opera- 
tion of Nature's laws is, as has been pointed 
out, mankind's progress, which has been 
continuous throughout human history, and 
was being prepared for with apparent design 
during antecedent millenniums. We infer 
that there was providence in all this, not a 
fitful and uncertain providence, liable to 
perpetual fluctuations like the transient 
purposes of men, but providence as indi- 
cated by science, providence working in a 
uniform way with invariable and undeviating 
regularity. Hence the providence of philo- 
sophy is a providence of law, not a provi- 
dence of caprice — not a petty changeful 
constantly interfering providence, but a pro- 
vidence running on steadily and grandly 
throughout all ages. Such is the conception 
of providence suggested by science to philo- 

K 
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sophy. And surely the conception is a noble 
one, whereas that of those who deem the 
Deity to be changeable, and capable of 
being diverted from his purposes by human 
beings, is unworthy of all serious regard. 

No ; Law reigns everywhere — in the world 
without us and in the world within. We 
think ourselves free, and, in a relative sense, 
free we most certainly are. Still, our free- 
dom to act in this way or that is absolutely 
determined by antecedent conditions. 

But if so, it may be asked, How can we 
rightly say that we are free agents at all? 
How can Liberty be reconciled with Ne- 
cessity? How can men be determined 
agents and at the same time be free, and, 
consequently, responsible ? 

Now Determinism, it should clearly be 
understood, is by no means the same as 
Fatalism. Fatalism pronounces a man to 
be the mere plaything of circumstances, 
and impotent to direct events ; whereas, 
on the other hand. Determinism recognises 
in the man himself the most powerful of 
all conditions on which his own future is 
dependent. The metaphysical conception 
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of an external Fate controlling a man's 
career, so that he is incapable of doing 
anything of his own free volition, is abso- 
lutely contradictory to fact. A man's own 
consciousness declares him to be free; and 
since no system of morality can be for- 
mulated without his freedom being assumed, 
it is accepted as a postulate of ethics. Still, 
at the same time, that all events, and human 
actions amongst the rest, are determined by 
antecedent causes it were impossible reason- 
ably to deny. 

It is admitted unreservedly by everybody 
who has given any thought to the subject at 
all that the material universe is determined 
in all its activities. Man is supposed to be an 
exception to the rule. But is he really so ? 
On the very contrary, are not all his activities 
as much determined by antecedent causes ais 
stones are determined to fall downwards 
from the mountain-tops or leaves to rustle in 
the forest? Such, unquestionably, is a true 
statement of his case. He did not select his 
birthplace, his parents, or the social sur- 
roundings amidst which he was brought up 
in his childhood. He did not originate his 
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constitutional tendencies, his idiosyncrasies^ 
his form, his features, his type of intelli- 
gence, or his inherited strength and stature. 
Congenital peculiarities, which, in the course 
of nature, whether for his weal or woe, have 
exercised a domineering influence over the 
whole bent of his life, depended in no degree 
upon any choice of his. His very Self — soul 
and body — is, to a preponderating extent^ 
due to ancestral conditions. Circumstances 
over which he could have had no possible 
control brought him into existence and have 
contributed mainly to make him what he is. 

But if a man*s very existence has been 
determined, as it evidently has, all events 
which have ever happened in consequence of^ 
his existence must necessarily have been 
determined likewise; for if the cause has 
been determined, so, necessarily, must have 
been the effect. Upon what a man and his 
circumstances are at any period of his career 
depends what he will be in the period 
immediately succeeding. What he now is 
depends upon what he previously was, and,, 
having been what he was in the past, and 
olaced in the circumstances that he has 
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been, he could not have acted differently 
from what he did in the very smallest 
particular. 

What then becomes of the doctrine of 
man's free agency if all that he is, and all 
that he does, is thus necessarily determined ? 
Is it to be rejected as untrue ? Not at all. 
It is a correct interpretation of it that we 
want, not its denial. An eminent modem 
writer, who ought to know better, describes 
Determinism as '*the doctrine that a man has 
no more choice as to any of his actions, 
words, or aspirations, than a piece of paper 
thrown into the fire has a choice whether 
it will or will not burn.'' Determinism, 
properly understood, teaches no such non- 
sense. Freedom of willing is as much an 
attribute of human beings as is their intelli- 
gence itself; for, plainly, if we will at all, we 
must needs be free to will, since, if we were 
not free to will, we surely could not will. It 
is, doubtless, reasonable enough to say that 
a man cannot always do what he wills, but it 
is quite unreasonable to say that he is not 
free to will what he wills. In short, the very 
act of willing implies the freedom of the will. 
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But are men free to do what they will? 
Of course if they could do everything that 
they willed they would be endowed with a 
sort of omnipotence. They are evidently 
far enough from that. However, that they 
are capable within limits of doing what they 
will is undeniable. This admission is not 
only in no respect contradictory to the 
doctrine of determinism, but is moreover all 
that can reasonably be understood by free 
agency; for free agency does not in the 
least imply that a man is not determined by 
antecedent causes to do what he does, but 
simply implies that he is free to do what he 
does, since, if he were not free to do it, he 
evidently could not do it. About this, 
surely, there can be no reasonable question. 

If then, as must reasonably be allowed, a 
man is free to do what he does, he is 
certainly to that extent a free agent. But 
it is objected that he is determined by his 
motives to do what he does, and that there- 
fore he cannot be free. Now it has been 
already granted that antecedent causes make 
him to be what he is. Motives are but 
antecedent causes which directly affect his 
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mental state. But his mental state — that is, 
the state of his mind at the moment — is 
clearly the immediate cause of what he does 
as the result of it. In other words, the 
immediate cause of what he does is himself, 
and nothing but himself. Hence, whatever 
may be said about the force of antecedent 
motives, it is abundantly plain that every 
man is himself the immediate cause of every 
action that he deliberately does. And, 
beyond all cavil and dispute, what he does 
he must be free to do, otherwise he could 
not do it. 

That he is not fi-ee to do ten thousand 
actions which he would like to do if he 
could, of course, goes without saying. 
Hence his freedom is a limited freedom. 
Nevertheless, within its limits it- is a very 
true freedom, and, exactly in proportion as 
he has it, he is responsible for what he 
does; for if, as is undeniable, he is capable 
. of doing or leaving undone any particular 
action, be it right or wrong, according as he 
wills to do it or not, he is manifestly and 
justly to be held responsible for doing it 
or for not doing it as the case may happen 
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to be. The fact that men's wills are de- 
termined by prevenient motives is not in 
the least inconsistent with the fact that 
they themselves, and not their prevenient 
motives, are the immediate causes of 
whatever they deliberately do. If they 
deliberately do what they know to be 
wrong, to blame their motives for it would 
be ridiculous. Indeed, to blame their 
motives would be simply to blame them- 
selves. Why did such or such motives 
influence them ? Why, evidently because 
they themselves were exactly the kind of 
persons that they were. It is clearly them- 
selves who are blameworthy, themselves 
who were the perpetrators of the act, and 
themselves therefore whom conscience and 
the world* s opinion reasonably and right- 
eously condemn. Thus the doctrine of 
determinism, rightly understood, leaves 
moral freedom and moral responsibility 
absolutely intact. 

It has been said that human freedom is 
a dictate of consciousness. Now there are 
some who contend that this consciousness 
is deceptive. It cannot be so. It is the 
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consciousness of a fact, and of no imaginary 
fact. A man, surely, judging from actions 
that he freely does, is as reasonably con- 
vinced that he is a free agent as he is 
reasonably .convinced of his own existence 
or of anything else whatever. He is justi- 
fied in believing himself to be as free as the 
•evidence at his command proves him to be, 
no more and no less. He does not conceive 
that he is free to do impossibilities, but 
simply that he is free to do or not to do 
this or that particular action, provided it 
be within the compass of his power. This 
is the freedom of which he is conscious, 
and of which he cannot help being con- 
scious, and is all that is needed as a 
fundamental truth to be insisted on in the 
science of ethics. 

Determinism — the doctrine, that is, that 
men's actions, as well as all other events 
whatever, are determined to be what they 
are by antecedent causes — it were futile 
to deny. Thus, we must needs view man's 
freedom as a determined freedom, however 
paradoxical it may sound to say so. Still 
freedom for all that it is ; for, demonstrably, 
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he has such a freedom of willing and of 
acting as warrants us in regarding him as 
a responsible being and treating him ac- 
cordingly. If he has any knowledge at all 
of the difference between right aad wrong, 
and, whilst knowing what is right, chooses 
to do what is wrong, conscious at the same 
time that he has the power to do what is 
right, he is morally blameworthy for the 
wrong he does. 

That man is free enough to be responsible 
is the rule which every man acts upon^ 
whether a determinist or not. This surely 
is amply sufficient evidence that the rule 
is a sound one. Thus we punish criminals 
for their crimes, and not a suspicion crosses 
our minds that by so doing we are acting 
unjustly towards them. Indeed — what is 
still more to our purpose — so instinctively 
are they themselves conscious that their 
misdemeanours are their own, and that they 
might, if they would, have acted differently^ 
that, in cases not a few, they have confessed 
from their hearts that their guiltiness was 
great and their penalties no worse than 
they deserved. 
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It IS sometimes said that if a man is 
determined in all his activities, as indispu- 
tably he is, he must needs be a mere 
automaton, and cannot rationally be re- 
garded as a responsible being at all. It 
has, however, I hope, been sufficiently 
shown that, although a man's activities 
are in all respects determined by antecedent 
causes, he is yet capable of acting with 
moral freedom. Nothing more, surely, is 
needed to render him responsible as a moral 
being. If he be called an automaton he is 
certainly an automaton of a very peculiar 
kind, and not at all an automaton like some 
irresponsible piece of machinery which 
moves when it is wound up and stops when 
its spring-force is exhausted. Notwith- 
standing this however, he may really be 
more truly an automaton than those who 
apply the term to him intend; for what, 
according to its etymology, does the word 
automaton mean ? It indicates something 
that is self-moved. And that is just exactly 
what a man is. He is not only determined 
by his past to be what he is in the present ; 
but, beyond all question, he is also, in a 
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very perceptible degree, the self-determiner 
of his future. Thus is his whole career 
determined, whilst, at the same time, he is 
all that is meant by a free agent. 

What is the use of preaching or giving 
people moral advice, it is sometimes asked, 
if all their career is predetermined ? It 
should, however, be borne in mind how 
much of it is determined by themselves. 
No, say some, but by their motives. Can 
then a man's motives be severed from him- 
self? Surely not. It is himself, and not his 
motives, that is the immediate antecedent of 
his activities. Preaching and teaching may 
supply him with motives, but it depends 
entirely upon himself whether or not he 
adopts them. If no external compulsion is 
exercised over him to force him to act in 
contradiction to his will, and if he is held 
back from acting as he wills by no external 
restraint, then his action, of whatever kind it 
may bfe, whether good or bad, right or 
wrong, is no otherwise than the free action 
of a free agent, although determined, as 
everything else in the world is, by antecedent 
conditions without which nothing ever was, 
or could be. 
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Determinism is entirely consistent with 
the doctrine of the free agency of man. But 
the doctrine or tenet that goes by the name 
of Fatalism is a different sort of doctrine 
altogether. It is false, opposed to science, 
and negatived by human experience. It 
denies that a man is free to do anything. 
Nay, as a climax of unreason, it denies that 
even the Deity is free. Fate, as conceived 
by the ancients, was a blind inexorable 
Power to which the very gods were subject, 
and under which men were mere puppets, as 
unable to act differently from what they do 
as are the waves rolling on the ocean or the 
dust uplifted by the breeze. The conception 
is irrational. Men know that by the free 
exercise of their wills they can, and do, de- 
termine their own conduct, and that by so 
doing they affect their own future, and, it 
may be also, the future of multitudes of 
others. Even the most infatuated fatalist, 
who imagines his whole career to be a career 
of destiny, acts as a free agent in all he de- 
liberately does. Indeed, supposing him to 
be in his sober senses, he could not do other- 
wise. Whether he voluntarily flings himself 
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into the sea and is drowned, or sacrifices his 
life at the cannon's mouth, believing that 
Paradise awaits him, he is an example of the 
very freedom he denies. 

The conclusion is obvious, that there is no 
such thing as Fate. And equally certain is 
it that there is no such thing as Chance, 
since Law reigns throughout the universe. 
Notwithstanding, however, that Law reigns, 
.and that all things and all events are deter- 
mined, all men are more or less free, and in 
proportion to their freedom are more or less 
responsible. Of course, if we were not free 
agents at all, we should be no more re- 
sponsible for anything that we do than a 
machine is responsible for acting as its 
mechanism compels it. Madmen, so far as 
they are not free agents, are not responsible 
for their actions. Nor are drunkards when 
deprived of the power of self-control. How- 
ever, whatever blame they may cast on their 
hereditary proclivities which have come to 
them by descent from intemperate ancestors, 
that they are at least themselves in some 
degree responsible for having reduced them- 
selves to such an abject and humiliating 
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condition of mental and physical degradation 
no practical person will dispute. Some 
think that if a man does wrong when drunk 
he is less deserving of punishment than if he 
does wrong when sober. This opinion is 
questionable; for, however irresponsible a 
man may be for actions done when drunk, 
he is not irresponsible for having become 
drunk — a consideration which materially 
neutralises what might otherwise be urged 
in his favour. Pittacus, one of the seven 
sages of Greece, was accustomed to teach 
that for every fault a man committed when 
drunk he should be punished with double 
severity. Whether this would be strict 
justice or not may be doubtful. None, how- 
ever, can reasonably deny that, if drunken- 
ness does not double a man's culpability for 
crimes which he commits when drunk, it is a 
vice from which more evils have flowed than 
ever issued from the box of Pandora. 

Of course, if, as we have reason to believe, 
all things in the world have been unalterably 
determined to be as they are and will be, 
any notion of special providences, exercised 
at particular times and for the benefit of 
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particular individuals, as distinct from a 
grand universal providence which is ever 
operating with unceasing regularity, is ne- 
cessarily untenable. Although, however, this 
is evidently the case — although, evidently,, 
there is no such thing as a special provi- 
dence, viewed as something distinct from 
a providence that is universal — it still 
remains a fact that things often appear so 
peculiarly adapted to a man's peculiar state 
and circumstances at particular times that 
he can hardly help regarding them as 
specially providential. The truth, how- 
ever, is that he then specially discerns the 
providential character of special circum- 
stances in his career, not that they actually 
are more specially providential than any 
other events whatever. Seemingly they 
may be so, but really so they cannot be. 
Nevertheless, it is noteworthy that, although 
all events, from the greatest to the least, are 
regulated by a universal providence, circum- 
stances do from time to time occur which 
seem specially providential in a very remark- 
able degree. The existence, for example, of 
such a man as the first Duke of Wellington 
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may easily be viewed as specially provi- 
dential. So may even that of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, who was certainly the very man 
needed by France at the time when he came 
on the scene of action. So, again, with 
William Lloyd Garrison, to whom the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the United States was so 
greatly owing. "It is not clearer to me,'* 
writes his biographer, " that Moses was 
commissioned to lead the children of Israel 
out of the house of bondage, that Elijah 
was sent of God to rebuke the iniquity of 
Ahab, or that Jesus of Nazareth — I speak 
with reverence — came into the world to 
bear witness unto the truth, than it is that 
Mr. Garrison was raised up by Divine 
Providence to deliver the Republic from the 
sin and crime of slavery." And, surely, it 
is very wonderful, if we think of it, that 
providence so vast, embracing all things in 
its mighty swoop, should adapt the petty 
contingencies of an individual man's life 
with such singular fitness to his particular 
CcLse that he should often be able on reflec- 
tion to view the circumstances which have 
moulded his career as having been specially 

L 
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ordered to help him to do some good work 
for his fellow-creatures, which, had his lot 
been different, he could never have success- 
fully achieved. Take the story of Joseph as 
recorded in the book of Genesis. Whether 
the narrative is historical or not I care not 
here to discuss. I am sure, however, that, 
merely regarded as a tale with a moral, it 
is worthy of serious study. A concatena- 
tion of events led to his becoming a great 
potentate in Egypt. When his brethen sold 
him as a slave to the Midianites, they had 
not, of course, the least suspicion that their 
heartless behaviour was a necessary link in 
the chain of circumstances that would lead 
to his subsequent elevation. Yet so it 
turned out to have been. Was he wrong 
in recognising providence in this ? 

Take, again, the case of Bunyan. ** When 
I was a soldier,'' he writes in his Grace 
Abounding^ " I, with others, was drawn out 
to go to such a place to besiege it ; but, 
when I was just ready to go, one of the 
company desired to go in my room. To 
which when I had consented, he took my 
place, and coming to the siege, as he stood 
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sentinel, he was shot into the head with a 
musket-bullet and died." Looking back 
in after years on the apparently casual 
exchange he then made, he regarded it 
as specially providential. 

Often and often have thoughtful men 
similarly perceived how frequently their 
history has turned on seeming chances. 
Had they gone in this direction rather than 
that; had they taken this road rather than 
another ; had they stayed in England in- 
stead of emigrating to a colony, or, at 
some particular juncture, turned to the 
right hand instead of turning to the left, 
their prospects in life, they see on looking 
back, would have been utterly and irretriev- 
ably blighted. By good fortune, however, 
they took the very step which led them 
onwards to prosperity. Are they foolish 
in believing that providence is recognisable 
in this ? Not at all if they equally recognise 
that it is to be discerned in all things what- 
ever. Each individual star in the heavens, 
each individual animal or blade of grass, 
each individual grain of sand on the sea 
shore, is as particularly under its control. 
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Providence, as rationally conceived, is 
over everything, regulating the most in- 
significant as well as the most momentous 
events. It never, however, operates, as is 
still popularly supposed, in a fitful, inter- 
mittent and occasional manner, but pursues 
unceasingly through time its grand and 
majestic course. The notion that any 
occurrences whatever ever are, or ever 
have been, brought about by exceptional 
interpositions is unphilosophical. 

What then is to be thought of miracles^ 
and what of answers to the prayers and 
supplications of human beings ? Have 
such things never happened ? Well, it is 
not to be denied that events called miracu- 
lous have often taken place in ages when 
miracles have been looked for, and that 
prayers have frequently been followed by 
such circumstances as have been prayed 
for. These are facts, and facts are stub- 
born things. It is not, however, the facts, 
but the distortion and exaggeration of 
the facts, and the fallacious interpretations 
which have been put upon them that are 
deceptive. If people explain strange and 
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unexpected phenomena to be indications of 
the working of universal providence in 
special cases, they may explain them 
rightly. If, however, they regard them 
as special interpositions out of the usual 
order of things — perhaps even as actually 
violations of the laws of nature — their 
opinion is surely a mistaken one. Provi- 
dence works not by fits and starts, but is 
universal and never-ceasing, comprehending 
all things from the greatest to the least. 
From the profound depths of eternity it 
has been in constant operation. Indeed, 
it must have been so ; for suppose that 
during some past millennium the wheels 
of providence had stopped, or — what is the 
same thing — suppose that at some previous 
period the laws of nature, ordained and 
maintained by divine sovereignty, had 
ceased to be, what would have been the 
inevitable consequence ? Why, that in- 
stantly the whole universe would have 
collapsed, and chaos supplanted cosmos. 
The very existence of the world as we 
know it is an infallible proof of the per- 
manency of Nature's laws. Never has one 
of them been violated, and never will be. 
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It might be wisdom to assert that an 
omnipotent Being could change His pur- 
poses if He would, but it were arrant folly 
to assert that He ever does or ever will. 
A God liable to change is not the God of 
philosophy ; is not the God whose unde- 
viating laws we depend on from day to 
day. We confide our ships to the sea in 
the full assurance that its waters which 
buoyed them up last year will buoy them 
up this, and do not doubt that the food 
which has nourished us to-day will similarly 
nourish us to-morrow. Indeed, our com- 
monest experience declares invariability of 
law. And so still more does science- 
Before then we can reasonably impute such 
weakness and imbecility of purpose to One 
whom we call Almighty as to suppose His 
designs to be in any respect reversible we 
must have evidence of a much more cogent 
kind than any that has so far been produced. 

Will then no prayers, no penances, no 
wails of despair, influence or modify the 
decrees of Heaven ? Certainly not — not 
in the very least degree. But still, for all 
that, they are not to be pronounced worth- 
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less and ineffectual. They cannot, it is 
true, change the mind of Omnipotence. 
Nevertheless, assuredly, they have a bear- 
ing on the current of events, even on the 
current of the most trivial events that 
might occur in the personal history of 
some obscure and lowly individual. So 
grand is Providence, and yet withal of 
such minute efficiency that, whilst it pre- 
sides over the revolutions of " Arcturus 
Orion and the Pleiades," it guides, as 
Darwin has most interestingly shown, the 
movements of an earth-worm, and directs 
beneath the ground the rootlets of a weed. 
Whilst, again, it brings empires into being, 
and holds in its hands the destiny of kings, 
it no less so regulates the fate of poor negro 
slaves that — as formerly in our own colonies, 
and more recently in the United States — 
they have gained from their wrongs a full 
recognition of their rights. And, lastly, 
as thoughts arise in the mind of an orator, 
and words flow from his lips by natural 
causation, so by equally natural means do 
thoughts arise in the mind and words flow 
from the lips of the pious devotee, who 
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breathes out his soul to God in fervent 
supplication, and sees in the circumstances 
that afterwards befall him a convincing 
fulfilment of his prayer. All events are 
equally providential, though not equally 
discernible so to be. Special events which 
we look back upon as turning points in 
our career strike us because we notice 
them as personally affecting ourselves. 
Hence the notion of special providences or 
exceptional interferences of Heaven. 

Some think that, whilst it is reasonable to 
pray for other things, it is not reasonable 
to pray for rain or fair weather. Buckle 
says in his History of Civilization^ ** The 
extraordinary spectacle of prayers offered 
up in our churches for dry weather or 
wet weather will appear in future ages as 
childish as the feelings of pious awe with 
which our fathers regarded the presence of 
a comet or the approach of an eclipse." 
Ages before him the poet Horace had 
written — 

** Non est meum^ si mugiat A/ricis 
Mains procelliSy ad mtseras preces 
Decurrere^^ 
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Similarly, Bishop Moorhouse, of Manchester, 
acted on the principle of the worthlessness 
•of weather-prayers when, as Bishop of Mel- 
bourne in 1882, he declined to order prayers 
for rain on the ground that the weather 
would not be changed in response to 
liuman petitions. Mr. Froude in his Oceana 
applauded him for this. **A Bishop," he 
ivrote, ** lately arrived in one of these 
•colonies, a very honest man, was requested, 
•during a late drought, to issue a circular 
prayer for rain. He replied that an average 
sufficiency of rain fell every year, and that 
he declined to petition God to work a 
miracle until the colonists had done all 
that lay in themselves to deserve it by 
•constructing reservoirs.'* ** If," adds Mr. 
Froude, ** the Church authorities through- 
out the world had been as brave and 
sincere in their language as the prelate 
of whom I speak, the world would have 
been more ready to accept their judgment 
when they told us what we ought to believe." 
It may be well wondered if the world would, 
or if people in general might not by this 
time have come to the conclusion that if 
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prayers for rain are unreasonable, so must 
be prayers for anything at all. What 
effect, it is asked, can praying possibly 
have upon the weather, since rain and 
sunshine, cold and heat, tempests and 
calms, are dependent on general laws 
which are never set aside, but run their 
inevitable course ? This argument, how- 
ever, carries us further than most of its 
approvers intend ; for, surely, if the fact 
that the weather depends on general laws 
is a valid argument against prayers for 
changes in the weather, the fact — and it is 
an equally certain one to men of science — 
that the whole universe and all things in it 
depend on general laws is just as valid an 
argument against any prayers at all. The 
question then really comes to this, — Should 
prayer be dispensed with altogether as a 
silly and superstitious practice out of har- 
mony with the intelligence of our times? 
Comparatively few probably will be inclined 
to endorse such an extreme opinion. Never- 
theless, this is undoubtedly the conclusion to 
which the argument from general laws, as 
stated above, very evidently points. It really 
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condemns as null and void, not only prayers 
for rain or fair weather, but prayers for any- 
thing whatever. But is the argument a 
sound one ? No doubt it is perfectly sound 
on the assumption of the soundness of the 
hypothesis suggested. But is the hypothesis 
sound that it is unreasonable to pray for fair 
or wet weather ? We may safely contend 
that it is not. At any rate, clearly enough, 
prayers for rain or fair weather are no more 
unreasonable on the ground that the past, 
present and future state of the weather is 
determined by natural conditions than it is 
unreasonable for a sick man, whose past, 
present and future state of health is neces- 
sarily, like all other things, determined by 
natural conditions, to apply to a physician 
for advice. 

Now it is not here asserted that prayer 
influences the weather. What is contended 
is that the theory of the weather's being pre- 
ordained no more makes it unreasonable to 
pray for a change in it than the theory of 
determinism makes it unreasonable to pray 
for other things, or than it makes it unreason- 
able for a man who is ill to go for counsel to 
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a doctor. And as to praying for favourable 
weather, why really, in times of serious 
drought or inundation, it is hardly possible 
to do otherwise. For what is prayer ? It is 
simply the devotional expression of a wish. 



i( 



Prayer is the soul's sincere desire 
Uttered or unexpressed, 

The motion of a hidden fire 
That trembles in the breast." 



A man's wishes are the soul oif his prayers; 
and, in praying for favourable weather, he is 
merely expressing devotionally his earnest 
wish that, under divine providence, such 
weather may speedily arrive. Men cannot 
help wishing for innumerable things— for the 
safety of their friends travelling by land or 
water, for the welfare of their countrymen, 
for success in their undertakings, and so on. 
In their hearts, though not, it may be, with 
their lips, they really pray — so far, at least, 
as mere wishes may be taken as equivalent 
to prayers — ^with far greater earnestness and 
sincerity than many a whining -suppliant. 

Now although a man's wishes are the 
soul of his prayers, and his prayers the em- 
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bodiment of his wishes, there are very many 
wishes in our minds which we should feel 
that it would be utterly improper to express 
in the shape of appeals to Heaven. Indeed, 
to embody some of our wishes in the form 
of prayers would be positively shocking and 
profane. Thus wishes are not in themselves 
prayers, though they form, so to speak, the 
essential part of them. Evil wishes it would 
be manifestly wrong to embody in the form 
of prayers. Surely, however, it can hardly 
be said that wishes for changes in the 
weather are of this latter kind. There is 
no more absurdity in wishing for a change 
of weather than there is in wishing for a 
change of heart, and no more folly in pray- 
ing for it, although the character of the 
weather, as also the state of our hearts, is 
determined by a chain of antecedent causes 
to be just exactly what it will be. 

But there is a noteworthy difference, it 
will be said, between praying for a change 
of weather and praying for a change of 
heart, which is this — that whereas prayers 
can be no part of the conditions which 
influence the weather, they may be an 
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important part of the conditions which 
influence our hearts. True ; neither a 
man's wishes nor his prayers can influence 
the weather in the very smallest degree, 
though, undoubtedly, they may influence 
materially the course of other things. 
They may influence, for example, his own 
conduct, and so all the numerous conse- 
quences that may result from it. Thus, 
if a man wishes to be righteous, strives 
to be righteous, and, from the bottom of 
his heart, prays to be righteous, we may 
predict with the utmost confidence that he 
will be righteous. His wishes and his 
prayers, in this case, belong to the chain 
of causes which will inevitably determine 
the event. But they do not similarly 
belong to the causes which control the 
weather. It is not then, it seems, the 
weather's being under general laws that 
argues the inutility of praying for any 
changes in it, but the fact that no human 
wishes — and human prayers, it has been 
said, are but the devotional expression of 
such wishes — can be connected with its 
changes as cause is connected with effect. 
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But what of all this ? Are plain men 
deliberately to weigh and measure all the 
intricate and complicated possibilities of 
causation before they should allow themselves 
to wish or — to express the same thing in 
religious phraseology — to pray for anything 
their intelligence tells them to be desirable ? 
The supposition is absurd. As a child in its 
troubles appeals confidingly to its parents, 
so do they to their God. And who can 
blame them ? They derive comfort from 
it, and are enabled all the more easily to 
bear the weight of their misfortunes. 
Prayer is thus at least of some subjec- 
tive benefit to the man who prays. And 
if it affects him subjectively — that is, if it 
influences his mind — it also of necessity 
influences his conduct which flows from 
his mental state. And his conduct influ- 
ences others. Prayers are thus actively 
operative in the chain of causes. They 
cannot, it is true, prevent a storm, or 
make a dead man live; but it is very 
possible indeed that they may be objec- 
tively influential in helping a sick man to 
recover. The power of the will is a factor 
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to be reckoned with. An apparently dyings 
man will have a far better chance of con- 
valescence if he strongly wills to live than 
if he is so indifferent as to allow death ta 
come over him without exercising any 
energy to resist it. If he strongly wills 
to live, or, so to put it, if he devoutly 
prays to live, and proper means are used 
to restore him, then, provided of course 
that his sickness is not of such a nature, 
nor he of such an age or so weak in 
constitution, as to be incurable, live he 
most probably will. Numerous are the 
instances of such recoveries as this. What, 
however, is more noteworthy still is that 
other people's wishes and prayers may aid 
his restoration. The Prince of Wales's 
recovery from a very dangerous fever has 
frequently been ascribed by religious people 
to the prayers of his devoted countrymen. 
The Prince's own strong will and constitu- 
tional vigour no doubt contributed to the 
auspicious result ; but may not some weight 
be also reasonably ascribed to the prayers 
which were offered up on his behalf 1 They 
were certainly the devout expression of a 
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very wide-spread sympathy ; and sympathy 
has often an important influence in deter- 
mining the outcome of events. Indeed, 
the sympathy of others may frequently 
affect us far more powerfully than we are 
aware. The conversion of Augustine, as- 
cribed to the prayers of his mother Monica, 
may greatly be attributed to this cause. 
His reckless depravity filled her mind with 
sorrow. She implored God, night and day, 
that he might be reclaimed from the error 
of his ways. He was aware of this, and it 
touched his heart-strings. Thus it came 
to pass in due time that her prayers were 
answered, although no law of nature was 
interfered with, no miracle worked to realise 
her desire. 

Such is providence as concerned in the 
fulfilment of prayer. The conception of its 
ever operating fitfully is unphilosophical, 
not only as being absolutely opposed, as 
it surely is, to all scientific experience, 
but also as depreciating in a high degree 
the ineffable grandeur of the Supreme 
Being, making His purposes, which are 
fixed and unchangeable from all eternity, 

M 
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to be vacillating and alterable like those 
of an inconstant man. Mr. Proctor well 
said : — ** It gives us an altogether higher 
idea of that Wisdom, which must in any case 
be far above our conceptions, to regard 
the laws of God as so perfect that they 
operate always to work out His will with- 
out the necessity of special interference on 
His part." 

When, however, it is said that God is 
unchangeable, it is not of course meant 
that He could not change if He would. 
All that is meant is that, as a fact. He 
never does change. A changeful God 
would be an imperfect God, and not at 
all such a God as our reason tells us that 
He is. 

Zophar asks in the Book of Job, ** Canst 
thou by searching find out God ? Canst 
thou find out the Almighty to perfection?" 
And to such a question no right answer but 
a negative can be given. Being, in our 
present mundane state, the humble crea- 
tures that we are, we cannot possibly know 
Him as He really is; we cannot possibly 
** find out the Almighty to perfection." 
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That He exists, and controls all things, 
we have ample grounds for belief. Never- 
theless, for all that, it is but the plain truth 
to say that our conceptions of His existence, 
of His wisdom, of His providence, of His 
goodness, of His unchangeableness, are all 
inferences — inferences from phenomenal 
things, inferences from what we know, 
or, at least, from what we suppose we 
know. The inferences of philosophy, so 
far as they are justifiable at all, are always 
inferences from what is known, or from 
what is supposed to be known. If in any 
cases its inferences should be in contra- 
diction to what is positively known, they 
must necessarily, of course, be false and 
worthless. Nothing can be more obviously 
true than this, and yet no truth is more fre- 
quently unrecognised by religious teachers. 
Thus, as regards the fallacious inference 
that the laws of the universe are ever inter- 
fered with, or ever have been interfered 
with, in response to prayer, there is not a 
tittle of valid evidence to be produced in 
proof of it. It may be all very well, 
perhaps, in poetry; but, certainly, to say 
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literally that ** Prayer moves the hand that 
moves the world " is pure nonsense. It 
makes man the controller of God. It is 
undeniably true that favourable weather 
comes after it has been prayed for; but 
there is nothing extraordinary in this. It 
is all brought about in the regular process 
of natural law. Fair weather, whether 
prayed for or not, at length returns after 
foul as inevitably as the dawn of to-morrow. 
Answers to prayer never come but in strict 
conformity to undeviating law. Whether 
an agriculturist or a sailor prays for favour- 
able weather or not, the laws of the weather 
equally run their course. If, however, what 
he prays for comes to pass, it surely 
comes to pass under the providence by 
which all things are directed, and he as 
surely gets, too, all that can reasonably 
be meant by an answer to his prayer. And 
so in other cases, answers to prayer come 
not by miracle, nor by any special divine 
interposition, but simply and entirely in 
the regular course of law. Nevertheless it 
is worthy of attentive observation that causes 
and effects are somehow so over-ruled that> 
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although everything really happens by law, 
much that happens by law appears exactly 
as if it had been brought to pass by special 
providence. People, on various occasions, 
have plainly perceived that their prayers and 
their fulfilment seem very remarkably to 
have been connected together as a cause 
is connected with its effect. They do 
do not doubt, therefore, in such cases, that 
their prayers have been specially answered. 
And connected, to a certain extent, as a 
cause is with its effect, their prayers and 
their fulfilment may really have been — their 
very prayers having formed an important 
factor in the natural series of antecedent 
conditions which brought their fulfilment 
about. A man's wishes, it has already 
been said, constitute the essence of his 
prayers. But surely on his wishes, more 
almost than on anything else, depends his 
subsequent conduct. What he strongly 
wishes to do that, it may generally be pre- 
sumed, he will do, should no physical or 
moral obstacle stand in his way to prevent 
him. Thus prayers, in so far as they are 
the expression of wishes which men can 
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do anything themselves to realise, have a 
tendency to fulfil themselves; and, should 
their fulfilment eventually result in any 
respect through the efforts of the suppliant 
himself to accomplish what he prayed for, 
they would prove themselves to have been 
effective links in the vast concatenation of 
natural causes which determine all events 
whatever. 

Prayers, so to call them, which have no 
spirit in them, which are gone through as 
empty forms, and do not engage the attention 
of those who pretend to offer them up, nor 
express in any degree the earnest wishes of 
their hearts, are not referred to here. No 
sensible man, who gives the subject a 
thought, can for a moment suppose that they 
are of any avail at all. They are mere lip- 
service, a pitiable pretence, and nothing 
better. It is not of such counterfeit prayers 
that we are now speaking, but of genuine 
prayers which truly express the desires of 
those who utter them, and so tend, as has 
been shown, by natural law to accomplish 
their own fulfilment. 

It will have been seen from what has 
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preceded that providence according to philo- 
sophy is not exactly the same as the provi- 
dence of popular theology. The former is a 
providence of law, the latter, in some aspects 
at least, a providence of caprice and inter- 
ference. The providence of theology to be 
philosophically sound must be in harmony 
with the teaching of science. 

The following two passages from "^ 
Discourse upon Providence ' ' by Bishop Hop- 
kins of Londonderry, as being so much more 
philosophical than might have been expected 
in the case of a divine who flourished so 
long ago as the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, will form a fitting con- 
clusion to this chapter. ** If," asks the 
bishop, '* God's providence ordains all things 
to come to pass according to the immutable 
law of his purpose, then what necessity is 
there for prayer? " " We cannot," he replies, 
** by our most fervent prayers alter the least 
circumstance or punctilio in God's decrees. 
If he hath so laid the method of his provi- 
dence in his own counsels as to prepare 
mercies and blessings for us, our prayers 
cannot hasten or maturate them before their 
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time; or if he determine by his providence 
to bring afflictions upon us, our prayers can- 
not prevent nor adjourn them beyond their 
fixed time. Now to this Aquinas answers 
well, that the Divine Providence doth not 
only ordain what effects shall come to pass, 
but also by what means or causes, and in 
what order they shall flow. God hath ap- 
pointed, as the effect itself, so the means to 
accomplish it. Now prayer is a means to 
bring to pass that which God hath deter- 
mined shall be. We do not pray out of hope 
to alter God's eternal purposes, but we pray 
to obtain that which God hath ordained to 
be obtained by our prayers. We ask that 
thereby we may be fit to receive what God 
hath from all eternity determined to give by 
prayer and not otherwise. And, therefore, 
when we lie under any affliction, if we 
languish under pain or sickness, if we are 
hindered by want or poverty, if we are op- 
pressed by the injuries and persecutions of 
others, prayer is necessary because, as God 
by his providence hath brought these things 
upon us, so likewise possibly the same provi- 
dence hath determined not to remove them 
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till we earnestly and fervently pray for 
deliverance from them." 

And again he writes — ** In respect of God 
it is true that there is nothing casual or con- 
tingent in the world. A thing may be casual 
in respect of particular causes, but in respect 
of the universal and First Cause nothing is 
such. If a master should send a servant to 
a certain place and command him to stay 
there till such a time, and presently after 
should send another servant to the same, 
the meeting of these two is wholly casual in 
respect of themselves, but ordained and fore- 
seen by the master who sent them. So it is 
in all fortuitous events here below. They 
fall out unexpectedly to us, but not so to 
God. He foresees, and he appoints, all the 
vicissitudes of things, and all the surprises 
of human actions. So that you see there 
may be contingencies in the world, though 
God's providence be most particular and 
punctual." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Divine Attributes. 

By divine attributes are here meant such 
qualities, functions, properties, or perfections^ 
as may rationally be predicated of God. It 
has been seen that His existence and the 
operation of His providence during all time 
are facts about Him which may very reason- 
ably be inferred. We speak of Him as 
eternal, in the fullest meaning that can be 
given to that expression of mysterious im- 
port. On what grounds can we base this 
tremendous inference? On ample grounds. 
Plainly, nothing could have come from 
nothing. Hence, something must have ex- 
isted from eternity, or nothing could have 
been at all. What is the cause of the ex- 
ternal universe as we see it to-day ? Why^ 
the external universe as it was yesterday. 
And what was the cause of the external 
universe as it was yesterday? Why, the 
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external universe as it was the day before. 
And so back and back for ever. The cause 
of all things at any particular time is simply 
all things as they were in the time immedi- 
ately preceding it. And the cause of any- 
thing whatever is merely the sum of its imme- 
diately antecedent cpnditions. From these 
conditions, when all combined, immediately 
results its existence. To find out the cause 
of any phenomenal effect — and every pheno- 
menal effect has a phenomenal, that is, an 
apparent, cause — all that we have to do, if 
we can, is to analyse the effect so as to 
discover its conditions. Its conditions com- 
bining are the cause; its conditions combined 
are the effect. Cause and effect immediately 
merge into one at their point of contact. 
An effect immediately ensues when the cause 
of it exists in its entirety. For instance, 
suppose the conditions, which, when com- 
bined, make up the cause of an explosion of 
gunpowder, all to exist except one. Then, 
of course, there will be no explosion. But 
add to the conditions of the explosion the 
one necessary condition lacking — namely^ 
the application of the spark — and the ex- 
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plosion follows instantaneously. Cause and 
effect are simultaneous. They become one 
and the same at the moment of coalescence. 
Doubtless, each of the conditions which 
make up a cause must exist antecedently to 
the effect. Hence every cause is spoken of 
as preceding its effect, and sometimes as 
preceding it by a long period of time; for 
the conditions which make up the cause may 
not, during a long lapse of time, have been 
all brought together so as to produce the 
effect. But once let the cause be, and the 
effect is. The conditions uniting make up 
the cause, and the conditions united make up 
the effect. Thus, phenomenal causes and 
their effects are one at their point of con- 
junction. Ask me the cause of Nature or 
the whole universe as at this moment it is, 
and I answer. Nature or the whole universe 
as it was the moment immediately before. 
And so backwards and backwards ad infini- 
tum — the cause of anything whatever being 
merely the sum of its immediately antecedent 
conditions. Thus we come to this — that 
Nature, at any one stage of its existence, is 
the cause of nature at the next. No matter 
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how far we go back, nature at that period 
was the cause of what nature was then ; and 
similarly, nature at the present period is the 
cause of what nature is now. No doubt, far 
back in a distant period of the geological 
past. Nature was, in many respects, a very 
different phenomenon from what it is now; 
and the further back we go, the more 
different it must have been. Its history, so 
to call it, is a record of continued progress ; 
of continued progress from nature as it 
primevally was, in the shape of the vast 
world-mist of Laplace, to nature as we behold 
it to-day condensed into millions of shining 
stars, and probably into innumerable mil- 
lions more of opaque celestial bodies such as 
are the planets of our solar system. What 
was the cause of this primeval nature, of this 
primogenial world-mist? Why, nothing but 
the self-same world-mist as it existed the 
moment before. Such is the origin of the 
world as taught by modern science. 

The province of science, as has already 
been said, is limited to phenomena, and to 
such inferences as can be demonstrated from 
phenomena to be true. Now, of all pheno- 
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menal effects science clearly discerns two 
ultimate conditions, and two ultimate con- 
ditions only. These two conditions or 
factors of all phenomenal effects differ from 
one another fundamentally. They are never, 
however, found apart, but always united, and 
always operating together. Science speaks 
of them as Energy and Matter, and recog- 
nises in them the ever-conjoined factors or 
conditions of all phenomenal things. They 
caused the phenomenal world, and every 
individual phenomenal effect that ever oc- 
curred within its confines. Such questions as 
what energy and matter may be, otherwise 
than as phenomenally known, are questions 
about which philosophers, if they will, may 
legitimately speculate, but they are outside 
the range of science. So far as science isf 
concerned, energy and matter, as pheno- 
menally known, are the joint makers of the 
world, the co-operating components of every 
cause whatever. 

It may possibly be supposed that to speak 
of Energy as being phenomenally known is 
incorrect, since, apart from Matter, it has 
apparently no existence. This, however. 
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does not prevent it from being phenomenal. 
A phenomenon is anything than can be 
perceived ; and surely energy, in tlie forms 
of light, heat, motion, muscular activity, and 
so on, is abundantly perceptible, although 
we know nothing whatever of it as separated 
from matter, nor indeed anything of matter 
itself as separated from energy. Energy — 
or, as it is more usually called, Force — binds 
its atoms together, and alone makes it active 
as a cause. This consideration nullifies 
pure materialism — the notion that per se 
matter can be a cause of anything. The 
cause of all things, scientifically viewed, 
is made up of the two objective and con- 
joined factors, energy and matter. They 
cause the fierce winds to blow, the rushing 
cataracts to fall, thoughts to arise in our 
minds, and the fields to be clothed with 
vegetation. They cause every phenomenal 
thing, every phenomenal event whatever. 
In short, be it again repeated, so far as 
science can teach us, in energy and matter 
is to be found the cause of all things. 

Now if Energy and Matter are the cause 
of all things, they must needs have existed 
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from eternity, otherwise there must have 
been a time in the past when nothing 
existed to be the cause of anything. Such 
a conjecture is untenable. Hence, however 
astounding, the inference is indisputable, that 
energy and matter must have been from 
eternity. Of course, that they have not 
existed from eternity in their present forms 
is plain enough. The original world-mist, 
for example, was a very different form of 
energy and matter from the form which they 
assumed at a later time, when the previously 
glowing nebular mass had been transformed, 
in the course of the onflow of innumerable 
millenniums, into countless multitudes of stars 
revolving in the space which it vacated. 
To* say, then, that energy and matter are 
eternal is evidently by no means the same 
as saying that the habitable world is eternal. 
Geology alone is sufficient to convince us 
that it had a beginning, and that from that 
beginning it has become what it now is. 
It had a beginning, and as surely will have 
an end. Like a clock that has been wound 
up, the orbs of heaven in their mighty re- 
volutions are gradually running themselves 
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down, and will eventually come to a stand- 
still. But matter itself with the energy that 
moves it is eternal. Not an atom of it ever 
came into existence, and not an atom of it 
will ever be destroyed. Its forms alter, but 
its substance is the same for ever. What 
forms it may have assumed during a bygone 
eternity, and what forms it may assume 
in an eternity to come, it were futile to 
conjecture. Such questions pass man's 
understanding. He cannot answer them 
now, and, maybe, will never be able to 
answer them at all. He stands on a little 
point of time with eternity behind him and 
before him. Of time he knows little, of 
eternity sca:rcely anything. For his guid- 
ance, however, in this world he knows 
enough. Of course that energy and matter 
have not existed from eternity in their 
present form is abundantly clear; but yet 
it is equally clear that they must have 
existed, and must have operated, from 
eternity. In short, there never could have 
been a time when energy and matter were 
not. Science can afford us a vast amount 
of information about the origin of material 

N 
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things from previously existing materials, 
but of the origin of matter itself, and of 
energy which alone makes it effective as a 
cause, it can tell us positively nothing. It 
can provide us with trustworthy knowledge 
about some of the marvellous and protean 
mutations and transformations that matter 
has gone through, and is continually going 
through, but it can tell us nothing at all 
of its first coming into being. Indeed, it 
can tell us nothing whatever of the first 
coming into existence of its most insigni- 
ficant atom. On the very contrary it 
teaches, as Professor Haeckel contends in 
his History of Creation^ that ** Matter is 
eternal and imperishable ; for experience 
has never shown us that even the smallest 
particle of matter has ever come into exist- 
ence or passed away. When a natural body 
seems to disappear, as, for example, by burn- 
ing, decaying, evaporation, &c., it merely 
changes its form, its physical composition, 
or chemical combination. In like manner, 
the coming into existence of a natural 
body — for example, of a crystal, a fungus, 
an infusorium — depends merely upon the 
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different particles, which had before existed 
in a certain form or combination, assuming 
a new form or combination in consequence 
•of changed conditions of existence. But 
never yet has an instance been observed 
of even the smallest particle of matter 
having vanished, or even of an atom 
being added to the already existing mass. 
Hence a naturalist can no more imagine 
the coming into existence of matter than 
he can imagine its disappearance, and he 
therefore looks upon the existing quan- 
tity of matter in the universe as a given 
fact." 

Energy, too, like matter with which it 
is invariably associated, must have been 
from eternity. That it is an objective 
thing, quite as truly as matter is, may be 
phenomenally shown. Thus energy latent 
in coal becomes, when the coal is in 
process of combustion, patent in those 
phenomenal forms of it which we call light 
and heat. And these phenomenal forms 
or indications of the activity of energy may 
be transformed into other phenomenal forms 
of it, such as that of energy in the form of 
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phenomenal motion, as when the energy 
which was latent in the coal boils water, 
which produces steam, and results in giving^ 
motion to a railway- train. The energy ' 
which thus moves the train is clearly a 
totally different thing from the material of 
the coal with which it was previously com- 
bined. And so the power which water has,, 
when falling from a height, to turn a water- 
mill, is something of a different nature 
altogether from the matter of the water. 
But though energy and matter are thus 
different in their nature, they are never 
separated. There is no such thing as 
matter in existence but owes its coherence 
to energy, and there is no such thing as 
energy in existence but its activity is dis- 
played in matter. If matter could have 
existed without energy, it would have been 
absolutely inert, and could have caused 
nothing. They must have existed from 
eternity together, separate and distinct in 
their nature, the one spiritual or, so to 
say, dynamical, the other material, but in 
their operation indivisible. Thus energy, 
like matter, is eternal. Like matter it is 
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capable of change, but, like matter too, it 
can never be destroyed. 

Physical science, by showing that Matter 
and Energy can never be destroyed, and can 
never have come into existence, clearly 
suggests their eternity. Matter, as we phe- 
nomenally know it, is in constant flux and 
activity, constantly undergoing changes, 
and assuming forms of inexhaustible diver- 
sity. Its perpetual causal agency neces- 
sarily implies the perpetual coexistence 
with it of some motive principle — in short, 
of the coexistence with it of what we call 
energy, without which no physical thing ever 
was, or ever could have been, at all. 

No time could ever have been when Energy 
and Matter were not. The ever-changing 
universe and all things in it owe their origin 
to them, and are composed of nothing else. 
Of Creation, in the sense of a time when all 
visible and invisible things started into 
existence **out of nothing," science has no 
cognizance. Not only is the notion incon- 
ceivable, but it involves a positive contra- 
diction. We might just as reasonably say, 
something is nothing, as say that anything 
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could come into existence out of nothing-; 
for, surely, ex nihilo nihil. The curious 
statement in the Marriage Service, repre- 
senting God "by His mighty power '* as 
having **made all things of nothing," can- 
not, of course, be understood as binding 
either clergy or people to accept the peculiar 
opinions about creation which were held by 
the compilers of the Liturgy. Nothing can 
ever become something, nor can something 
ever become nothing. ** If,*' says Dn 
Shadworth Hodgson in his Philosophy of 
Reflection y ** we retain the word Creator to 
designate the Spirit of the Whole, it must be 
understood in a sense from which the notion 
of origination ex nihilo is excluded.*' Neither 
the creation nor the destruction of matter is 
within the bounds of the possible. ** We 
are unable, on the one hand," writes Sir 
William Hamilton in his Metaphysics ^ " to- 
conceive nothing becoming something, and^ 
on the other, something becoming nothing. 
When God is said to create out of nothings 
we construe this in thought by supposing- 
that He evolves existence out of Himself." 
**Out of Himself!" But is this really 
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what people suppose, as is suggested in the 
above passage, when they speak of God as 
creating all things "out of nothing?" If 
so, they certainly use words which are singu- 
larly ill-adapted to express their meaning; 
for if by ** out of nothing" they mean ** out 
of Himself," then by " nothing" they must 
mean no less a something than the eternal 
Deity ! — about as strange an explanation of 
a popular commonplace as ever philomath 
propounded. If no better plea can be found 
for it than this, it must needs be rejected as 
absurd. 

Now, in saying that Energy and Matter 
are the cause of all phenomena whatever, we 
assert a truism which is corroborated by 
ample demonstration. We know of no 
single thing, no single event or circumstance, 
that has been, or could have been, brought 
about but by their combined and constant 
agency. They are, and must be, eternal. 
They must have co-operated from eternity, 
and throughout eternity can never be 
destroyed. 

What says philosophy to all this ? Why, 
surely, that if the phenomenal cause of 
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phenomenal things is eternal, a fortiori must 
God be so, whose existence must needs be 
inferred by every intelligent and reflecting 
mind to account rationally for the laws, the 
order, and the manifest design, to be traced 
in all Nature's activities, and in all the cir- 
cumstances which have contributed to the 
progress of man. All has been, all must 
have been, directed and overruled. Hence 
the reasonableness of our belief in an eternal 
God. By no searching, however, can we 
find Him out, by no effort can we discern the 
mode of His being, to no similitude can we 
liken Him. So transcendently is He above 
us, so absolutely beyond the ken of our puny 
faculties, that He must remain to us for ever 
and ever concealed behind the veil of Nature. 
We cannot by any stretch of imagination 
form a single adequate conception of what 
He is. Sooner might a creeping insect 
realise the vastness of the universe than such 
a worm of the earth as man be capable of 
appraising the perfections and attributes of 
God. Nevertheless, God is the Supreme 
Real of philosophy. It is true, as science 
shows, that all the phenomena of nature have 
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•energy and matter for their proximate, as 
well as for their remotest, discernible cause. 
It is not, however, for philosophy to rest con- 
tent with such a conclusion. No ; a further 
explanation is demanded. Energy and 
Matter, from whose conjoined agency Nature 
directly proceeds in all her multitudinous 
transformations, so interesting, so purposive, 
so manifestly providential, as we have al- 
ready seen them to be, must as surely have 
been guided throughout eternity in all their 
operations by an eternal God as a steamship 
on the ocean is directed by the steersman at 
the helm. To question this were folly. 



Another attribute of the Deity to be 
inferred from phenomena is that of Unity, 
But on this it will be superfluous to dwell. 
Nature is so plainly one thing, its parts so 
mutually dependent, its laws so uniform, 
its very elements so identical in sun, stars 
and earth, that the conviction is forced 
upon our intelligence that to conceive of 
God as otherwise than One is philoso- 
phically false. 
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That God exists, that He is Eternal, that 
He is One, and that He orders all things 
providentially, are about the most certain 
affirmations that we can make respecting^ 
Him. 



We further speak of Him as Infinite. But 
what do we exactly mean? Do we mean 
that He is Infinite in extension, unlimitedly 
extended throughout all space? But how 
can He be that? A thing extended un- 
limitedly in space, if such a thing could 
possibly be, would be the only thing in 
space; for if anything besides it existed 
in space it plainly could not be unlimited, 
since it would evidently be limited in its 
extension by the existence in space of 
some other thing. Thus God, if unlimi- 
tedly extended in space, is the only thing 
in space. But the material universe exists 
in space. If, then, God be the only thing 
in space, it follows necessarily that the- 
material universe is a portion of God — 
that ever}'' substance in it, however insig- 
nificant, every insect, every minute mite or 
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animalcule, every speck of dust, every 
atom, is a fractional particle of the eternal 
Deity. If we are not prepared to accept 
so fatuous a conclusion, then we must 
needs deny that the epithet " infinite,' * 
as meaning boundless extension, can be 
rationally predicated of God. 

No ; the quality of extension can be 
correctly predicated only of things material. 
Nothing else is, or can be, extended. 
Matter is extended — that is, fills a certain 
portion of space — but energy, which ever 
acts with it, in it, and upon it, cannot 
with strict propriety be said to be extended, 
or to fill any space at all. Wherever matter 
is, there is energy ; and we may be sure, 
too, from the evident intelligence by which 
their working is controlled, that wherever, 
within the immense range of the visible 
universe, energy and matter may be recog- 
nised as co-operating, there also is the Spirit 
of eternal Providence. In this sense God is 
infinite, at one and the same moment every- 
where; but to imagine that He fills space, as 
matter does, is to have of Him, whether we 
are aware of it or not, a completely material 
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conception, utterly inconsistent with any 
right notions that can be formed either of 
the spirituality or ubiquity of His trans- 
cendent Being. 

God is, and is everywhere, but occupies 
space nowhere. The fact is incomprehen- 
sible, but is none the less true. Similarly, 
the spiritual part of man is, and is every- 
where, throughout his bodily organism ; but, 
being spiritual and not material, it occu- 
pies no space in it at all. No place in 
his pineal gland, as once suggested by 
Descartes, nor in his heart, nor in his 
arteries, nor in his nerves, can be declared 
to be the seat of it. It verily is in every 
portion of his living framework, but yet, 
for all that, occupies no place or space in 
it whatever. To such totally different 
orders of things do things spiritual and 
things material belong. Thus, though 
God occupies space nowhere. He is every- 
where, guiding atoms in their movements, 
and directing the courses of the stars. 



Another predication that is made con- 
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cerning God is that He is the First Cause 
of all things. Really, however, though 
we may know the first cause of this thing 
or that, of any First Cause of all things 
we know absolutely nothing. The very 
phrase involves a contradiction. We talk 
of a First Cause, but by no possibility can 
we form any mental conception of such a 
thing. Indeed, the very notion of causa- 
tion carries us back and back, and ever 
further back, not to a First Cause at all, 
but to infinite causation without beginning 
and without end. If we assume a First 
Cause, we assume that there must have 
been a time, or rather an eternity preced- 
ing time, when there could have been no 
cause. And if we further assume the First 
Cause to have been God, we assume — albeit, 
of course, without intending it — that there 
must have been an eternity preceding time 
when there could have been no God. 

The advocates of the First Cause hypothesis 
may possibly contend that this inference by 
no means necessarily follows. They may 
possibly say that, in their belief, God existed 
during an antecedent eternity previously to 
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becoming a First Cause at all. Manifestly, 
however, to assert that God existed during 
an antecedent eternity in an inert and 
torpid state, doing nothing, and condition- 
ing nothing, is very much the same as 
saying that during that antecedent eternity 
there was no God. Anyhow, if God existed 
thus, before He became the First Cause, 
He must have existed as No Cause ; and, 
surely enough. No Cause could no more be 
a First Cause than nothing could be some- 
thing. 

We have already seen that Energy and 
Matter have been co-operating from ever- 
lasting, which is the same as saying that 
from everlasting they have been acting as 
the cause of things. Hence causation must 
have been from everlasting. If, however, 
causation has been from everlasting, it 
clearly follows that it can never have had 
a beginning, and, hence, that the expres- 
sion First Cause, if taken literally, is false. 

We can positively form no conception of 
an absolutely first cause. Still it remains 
true that God has guided from all eternity 
the grand flow of causation. If by calling 
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Him the First Cause of things we mean, 
not a first cause at all in the literal 
acceptation of the words, but the controller 
of causation from eternity, we mean what 
is undeniably true, since the inference that 
God has guided and superintended all 
causes from eternity is an inference we 
must necessarily draw in order to account 
rationally to our minds for the wonderful 
manner in which Matter and Energy, by 
their combined operation, have produced 
the manifold of things. 

But so far from its being correct to speak 
of God as being literally the First Cause 
of things, it is not strictly accurate, though 
admissible in conventional language, even 
to speak of Him as their cause at all; for 
what is a cause but the sum total of condi- 
tions which produce an effect ? Now we 
have seen that all phenomena whatever are 
the direct effect of the agency of Energy 
on Matter. Hence Energy and Matter are 
their proximate cause, and so backwards 
and backwards to all eternity. The ques- 
tion, however, arises — Do Energy and 
Matter really comprise the sum total of 
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the conditions which make them such a 
cause as they are? Are Energy and Matter 
alone sufficient to account for the fact 
that they operate with seeming intelligence, 
and with apparently providential purpose? 
Certainly not. Clearly, one indispensable 
condition yet remains to be mentioned, 
which, though science can never sub- 
stantiate, philosophy must necessarily infer 
— namely, the indispensable condition of a 
controlling and overruling God. Though 
He is not, strictly speaking, the cause of 
things, as not being the sum of their 
conditions, nevertheless — to use a common- 
place similitude — as a man who applies a 
spark to a barrel of gunpowder is suffi- 
ciently the conditioner of the explosion 
which ensues as not inappropriately to be 
spoken of as the cause of it, so God, 
though the sum of the conditions of no 
effect whatever, is yet, from all eternity, 
the Regulator of Causation, the Supreme 
Conditioner of everything that is. 



Again, God is conventionally spoken of 
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as the Creator of things. But, as we have 
already seen, if this means the Maker of 
things **out of nothing," the notion is not 
only unintelligible but unthinkable. All that 
can be signified by Creation, in a philosophic 
sense, is providential evolution. There 
never was any other kind of creation than 
such' a creation, so to call it, as has been 
in progress through all eternity — namely a 
God-directed origination of things, from 
things previously existing. 

If this is true, as there is good reason to 
believe it to be, then, as a necessary corol- 
lary, what is commonly spoken of as ** spon- 
taneous generation," must at some time or 
another have occurred. The term, indeed, 
is hardly the fittest that might have been 
employed to express what is meant by it. 
Spontaneity usually implies will; and it is 
certainly not meant by any who talk of the 
spontaneous generation of things that they 
were generated because they willed to be so. 
A man might just as well say that he was 
bom because he willed to be bom, whereas, 
of course, he had no choice in the matter. 

Living things, certainly, never came into 

o 
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existence by einy choice of their own, but 
simply through the operation of natural law. 
As soon as ever Energy and Matter, in their 
conjoined and natural agency, had brought 
together anywhere, in the waters of the 
ocean or on the surface of the land, the 
requisite conditions of life, life instantly 
ensued, and could have originated prim- 
ordially in no other way. Nature thus first 
produced life — that is, living things — on the 
globe, not by spontaneity, but by inherent 
necessity. Man, as a free agent, acts spon- 
taneously; but nature, as an impersonal 
thing, exercises no actual volition. Thus, 
the epithet ** spontaneous," as applied to 
generation, is, evidently, a figure of speech 
drawn from human analogy, and to be taken, 
not in a literal, but in a purely metaphorical 
sense. In such a sense as this the expression 
** spontaneous," as applied to nature's gener- 
ating power, is to be understood as employed 
in the present chapter. 

Well, it has been said that what is spoken 
of as spontaneous generation must at some 
time or another have occurred. Still, how- 
ever generation may have originally com- 



i 
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menced, whether spontaneously or not, that 
it goes on now in a spontaneous or auto- 
matic manner is very evident. What, 
however, is generally meant by the expres- 
sion is not that life on the globe is 
spontaneously continued from one genera- 
tion to another of living things, which of 
course is manifest enough, but that, at 
some previous period of the world's history, 
it must have spontaneously commenced, and 
that, possibly, in certain cases, it may spon- 
taneously commence now. The term ** spon- 
taneous generation," as usually understood, 
applies to the first origin of life, and not to 
its continuation. Of course, what goes on 
spontaneously, as life evidently does, need 
not necessarily have begun spontaneously. 
However, what goes on spontaneously may 
reasonably be presumed to have commenced 
spontaneously unless there is evidence to the 
contrary. In the case before us there is no 
such evidence at all. Hence, the fact that 
life goes on spontaneously, as it clearly 
does, affords at least a presumption that it 
may have so commenced — that, at some 
distant period of primeval time, living organ- 
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isms of an exceedingly humble type, by the 
regular operation of the laws of nature, were 
first brought into existence, and that from 
such lowly organisms, through the process 
of descent with modification, going on for 
millenniums, all the various living things 
which abound on the earth were eventually 
evolved. 

But it may be objected that, if the fact 
that life goes on spontaneously is to be 
taken as affording us a presumption that 
it may have so commenced, it would be as 
reasonable to say that a watch's going 
automatically was a presumptive proof that 
it had commenced of itself to go auto- 
matically without anybody's winding it up. 
The cases are by no means analogous. 
Watches are not parts of those who wind 
them up, as all living things are parts of 
nature. Moreover, we have evidence enough 
that they never commence to go without 
having been previously wound up; but we 
have not a tittle of evidence that can avail 
to disprove the spontaneous production of 
life in aboriginal time. Nature ever acts 
spontaneously, and must have evolved life 
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spontaneously, if there is any truth at all 
in the theory of evolution — which is now 
established by such an accumulation of 
proof as to be placed beyond all reasonable 
denial. 

" Living things must originally have sprung 
from things not living, though not, of 
course, from things which had not in them 
the elements or conditions of life. One of 
those conditions would be material, the 
other spiritual. In short, from a protoplasm 
produced by the conjoined agency of energy 
and matter, the ever active constituents of 
all physical things, life, at some period or 
another of antecedent time, must have been 
originally and spontaneously derived. And 
by spontaneously is meant, not by any 
special, abnormal, or miraculous interpo- 
sition of the Deity, but by the ordinary, 
though divinely regulated, operation of the 
laws of nature. 

'* We know from physical reasons," said 
the late Professor Clifford, **that the earth 
was once in a liquid state from excessive 
heat. Then there could have been no 
living matter upon it. Now there is. Con- 
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sequently non-living matter has been turned 
into living matter somehow. We can only 
get out of spontaneous generation by the 
supposition made by Sir William Thompson 
in jest or earnest that some piece of living 
matter came to the earth from outside^ 
perhaps with a meteorite." 

Of course, Sir William Thompson's hypo- 
thesis is unsatisfactory. In the first place 
it merely pushes the problem back a 
step further. Moreover, too, as Hartmann 
remarks, **When Thompson suggests that 
germs, elsewhere developed, may have been 
transferred to our earth by means of 
meteoric stones, he has to meet the diffi- 
culty that such germs must always be 
destroyed by the heat produced in cleaving 
the atmosphere before reaching the earth's 
surface, if they had not been previously 
killed by the cold in the mundane space." 

It is perfectly evident that, if we accept 
in its entirety the doctrine of evolution, we 
must necessarily believe that spontaneous 
generation at some period or another must 
have occurred. Whether or not it ever 
occurs now is manifestly a different question 
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altogether. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that there are eminent evolutionists at 
the present day who not only hold that it 
took place in primeval ages, but are also 
strongly convinced that it is perpetually 
taking place, even now, in the silent recesses 
of nature. It can reasonably, of course, be 
conceived to have begun in the production 
only of the very humblest forms of living 
things. Hence Haeckel thinks that he 
beholds in the lowest living things yet dis- 
covered — the monera dredged up by the 
Challenger in the Southern Ocean — an in- 
stance of the spontaneous evolution of life. 
Perhaps he may be right ; perhaps, too, he 
may be wrong. At any rate, all efforts to 
produce life by artificial means have hitherto 
proved abortive, Bastian thought he had 
succeeded ; but Tyndall has clearly shown 
that his proof of having done so was incon- 
clusive. Pasteur, too, so far as his very 
numerous and most careful experiments have 
gone, has never discovered a single case, 
either in animals or plants, of a spon- 
taneously originated disease, but has found 
every disease that has come under his notice 
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to have been developed from previously exist- 
ing germs. Thus, spontaneous generation, 
though it must needs have happened in the 
past, if all things have come about by evolu- 
tion, has as yet, in no single case, been 
demonstrated to happen in the present. 
However, it is quite within the bounds of the 
possible that proof of it by and by will 
be forthcoming. "It is true," says Mr. 
Graham in his Creed of Science^ "that experi- 
mentalists have not yet succeeded in sur- 
prising Nature in the very act of creation ; 
but they feel certain that they are on the 
right road. They by no means abandon the 
hope of tracking the last and greatest of 
Nature's secrets to its final hiding-place, 
masked, as they believe it to be, under 
simple natural processes and physico-chemi- 
cal laws. This secret, which has hitherto 
baffled scientific scrutiny, but which, since 
the dawn of science, has attracted all who 
had a thirst for real knowledge, will, our 
physicists and biologists are convinced, 
before long, be finally laid bare." 

Mr. Grant Allen similarly writes : — " How 
the first organism came to exist biology has 
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not yet been able fully to explain to us ; but, 
aided by chemical science, it has been able 
to show us in part how some of the simpler 
organic bodies may have been originally 
built up, and it does not despair of showing 
xis in the end how the earliest organism may 
actually have been produced from the prime 
elements of oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen and 
carbon." Not, however, be it said, from 
oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen and carbon as 
forms of matter only, but as forms of matter 
and energy combined. Nothing living or 
non-living ever came from matter alone, but 
always from matter and energy in con- 
junction. Evolution is but the name for an 
effect whose cause is to be found in energy 
and matter, which have co-operated from 
•eternity under the influence of a controlling 
God. 

That which is conventionally spoken of 
as the Creation — namely, the whole visible 
xmiverse — is in this way the work of God, 
having been evolved in Nature's magnifi- 
cent laboratory by the ever-present Deity 
-during the lapse of innumerable ages of 
the past which, following one another in 
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majestic procession, like billows on the 
main, have unceasingly rolled onwards from 
eternity. 



Another predication made about God is 
that He is a Personal Being. If, however, 
God is to be conceived of as pervading 
all space and operating everywhere, we 
are landed, it is said, in a vague pantheism 
totally inconsistent with any notions that 
can be formed of His personality at all. 
And yet there can be no doubt that 
intelligent men speak of Him as both 
ubiquitous and personal. Are they un- 
reasonable in this ? Well, whether they 
are so or not depends entirely on what 
they mean by the expression " personal " 
as applied to the Deity. If they mean by 
it that God's personality is precisely and 
in all respects similar to their own, then, of 
course, they have no more reason to believe 
in the ubiquity of God than they have 
to believe in the ubiquity of themselves. 
His personality, on that view of it, would 
be inconsistent with any notion of His- 
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ubiquity. But this is not exactly what 
thinking men mean when they talk of the 
personality of God. They conceive of his 
personality, not as corporeal, as the person- 
ality of a man to some extent is, but as 
purely and entirely spiritual. They often 
speak, it is true, of the eye of God, of the 
hand of God, of the face of God, and so on ; 
but, believing in no corporealized divinity, 
they use such expressions in as thoroughly 
a metaphorical sense as when they speak 
of the features of the landscape or the fuiy 
of the winds or waves. Is the term 
"person," as applied to God, to be re- 
garded as similarly metaphorical ? Not 
exactly. Intelligent people certainly speak 
metaphorically when they use such expres- 
sions as the hand of God, the face of God, 
and even the voice of God, but they do not 
usually intend to speak thus metaphorically 
when they speak of the personality of God. 

God's personality, it has already been 
remarked, is not conceived of by intelligent 
people as a corporeal personality at all, but 
as purely spiritual. It may be said, perhaps, 
that what is not corporeal cannot be personal. 
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This, however, is by no means the case. It 
is true the notion of personality must adhere 
to something ; but then that something need 
not be a bodily something. That God is 
something must be taken for granted, how- 
ever incapable we may be of defining what 
that something is. If we believe that He 
exists, and that He ever operates, as has 
been seen, intelligently, morally, and, pur- 
posively, throughout the whole range of 
nature, then, surely, we have ample reason 
to speak of Him as a personal God. True ; 
the expression "personal'* may be anthro- 
pomorphic — a term drawn from human 
analogy — but it is yet in no merely figura- 
tive sense that we apply it to the Deity. 
No; His personality is to every devout 
student of Nature so manifest a truth that 
Lotze, in his Microcosmus^ goes so far as to 
say, ** Perfect Personality is in God only." 
Terms taken from the nomenclature of the 
different parts of the human body civilised 
men have long ago ceased, except meta- 
phorically, to apply to God ; but they apply 
to Him, and rightly so, very literally indeed 
such expressions as will, power, intelligence 
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and purpose — expressions which as much 
imply personality when spoken of God as 
they imply personality when predicated of 
a human being. The intelligence displayed 
in the universe is truly as much the intelli- 
gence of a personal God as the intelligence 
which any man evinces in his daily actions 
is the intelligence of a personal man. In 
fact it is an absolute necessity of logical 
thought to predicate personality of God — 
not a limited personality indeed, like that 
of a human being, of whose personality a 
material framework is k component part, 
but a personality purely spiritual, posited 
nowhere, yet directing all things everywhere. 

Hartmann thinks that to ascribe per- 
sonality to God is to degrade Him. ** The 
degradation," he writes, "of the Supreme 
Being does not lie on the side of those who 
refuse the predicate of personality, but on 
the part of those who ascribe it." 

Herbert Spencer similarly refuses to assign 
personality to God. " Though," says he, 
**the attributes of personality, as we know 
it, cannot be conceived by us as attributes 
of the Unknown Cause of things, yet duty 
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requires us neither to affirm nor deny per- 
sonality, but to submit ourselves with all 
humility to the established limits of our 
intelligence, in the conviction that the 
choice is not between personality and 
something lower, but between personality 
and something higher, and that the ulti- 
mate Power is no more represen table in 
terms of human consciousness than human 
consciousness is representable in terms of 
a plant's functions." 

Undoubtedly, if by "personality" were 
meant a contracted personality, such as 
human beings have, to ascribe it to God 
would be improper. His personality, be- 
yond all question, is "something higher" 
than this — ^inconceivably higher. However, 
it is none the less truly personality for that, 
but, on the contrary, is so much more so, 
just as — though, of course, no adequate 
comparison can be made — the personality 
of a man is superior, so to put it, to the 
personality of a beast, or of an insect, or as 
the personality of a great philanthropist, or 
statesman, or warrior, or man of letters, is 
something more conspicuous, and of incal- 
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culably more weight in the world, than that of 
one whose personality is well nigh absorbed 
and lost in the mass of his average contem- 
poraries. Thus Lotze contends that ** full 
personality is possible only for the Infinite," 
and that of this man's personality is but 
^* a feeble reflection." 

We have spoken of human personality as 
corporeal as well as spiritual. Lotze appears 
to regard it as spiritual only. ** Of course," 
he observes in his Microcosmus "we do not 
hold our personality to be made up of body 
and soul, but wherever we seek our true 
being, in the strict sense of the word, we 
are aware of finding it nowhere but in the 
soul, and we have never looked on the body 
as more than the most intimate piece of the 
outer world." 

Notwithstanding the opinion of so emi- 
nent an authority, it still, I think, may be 
legitimately maintained that human per- 
sonality, as we know it in the human 
organism, is made up of body and soul, 
and hence that such personality as we at 
present have is not purely spiritual. The 
living human body is the living man, let 
who will dispute it. 
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Personality, as a purely spiritual attribute^ 
belongs pre-eminently to God. It is true 
that the term, as being drawn from human 
analogy, is but an imperfect term to use of 
the Deity. What term would be not so? 
But then, surely, inadequate though it be^ 
it is still the highest and most suitable 
term we can employ by which to convey 
our meaning. Indeed, we must believe in 
God as personal, if we are to believe in 
Him rationally at all, and can no more 
think of an impersonal God than we can 
think of an impersonal man. From the 
pervading existence of what resembles pur- 
pose in Nature we must needs infer His 
personal activity. 



We see everywhere throughout the visible 
universe what seems to be the result of 
Mind, of Intelligence, of Design. Are we 
then to imagine that God has mind, and is 
influenced by motives as is a human being ? 
As is a human being ! Most certainly not — 
no more than we can imagine Him to have 
corporeal personality as a human being has. 
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We speak of Him as having mind, not 
because the term is sufficient to express 
thoroughly what we mean by it, but simply 
because we have no better term to use. As 
certain phenomena indicate to us what we 
call mind or intelligence in a human being, 
so, similarly, from the phenomena of Nature 
we infer intelligence in God, though the 
term is completely inadequate to express 
fully what we mean by it. 

And so with other expressions which we 
employ to indicate the perfections of the 
Deity — His Goodness, His Mercy, His 
Truth, His Justice, His Love, and the rest. 
They are all of them inadequate and de- 
fective expressions — mere names of the best 
qualities which we find in our fellow-men. 
Knowing no better, however, we venture in 
the simplicity of our ignorance, and in the 
sure conviction of our faith, to view them 
with all humility as essentially attributes of 
that Sublime Being ** whose judgments are 
unsearchable and His ways past finding 
out.'' 
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CHAPTER VII. 
De AnimA. 

As we have already seen, all phenomena 
imply noumena. Hence, a phenomenal 
world implies a noumenal world, and phe- 
nomenal energy and ntatter imply noumenal 
energy and matter. The latter are the cause 
of the former. They are the noumenal cause 
of every phenomenal thing, and, amongst 
other phenomenal things, are the noumenal 
cause of the phenomena of human con- 
sciousness. Man, like the world without 
him, and as a part of nature, is a thing- 
of energy and matter. In his soul we 
discern the energy and in his body the 
matter which in their union and co-opera- 
tion make him what he is. 

All phenomena of matter are phenomena 
also of energy, and all phenomena of energy 
are phenomena also of matter. Indeed, in 
strictness, all phenomena whatever are, at 
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one and the same time, phenomena of 
both, although we usually speak of this 
phenomenon as a phenomenon of matter, 
and of that as a phenomenon of energy, 
according as the matter or the energy 
which contributes to produce it is the 
more strikingly apparent to our minds. 
Thus we should probably call a rock, a 
cannon-ball, or a block of wood, a 
phenomenon of matter, and an earthquake, 
an avalanche, or a rushing cataract, a 
phenomenon of energy or force. They are, 
however, all of them equally phenomena of 
both. And it is with vital and mental as 
with all other phenomena : they are pheno- 
mena of matter quite as much as pheno- 
mena of energy. We call them, perhaps, by 
preference, phenomena of energy, or it may 
be that we call them, in more popular 
phraseology, phenomena of soul, perceiving, 
as we cannot help doing, the existence of 
something other than matter as concerned in 
their production. There can be no doubt, 
however, that they are never phenomena 
of energy alone, but invariably of energy 
and matter in conjunction. Phenomena of 
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matter are solely such by virtue of energy, 
and phenomena of energy are solely such by 
virtue of matter. Apart from one another 
neither matter nor energy would possibly be 
phenomenal at all. 

Now since pure energy — that is, energy 
apart from matter — is unphenomenal, and 
since we can know nothing by perception 
but phenomenal things, it follows, if it be a 
thing of pure energy, that we can know 
nothing by perception of the soul as a things 
apart from the material organism with which 
it is connected. That it must exist apart 
from the organism when the organism has 
gone to dissolution is legitimately inferrible,^ 
in the first place because energy is in- 
destructible, and, in the second, because pro- 
bability preponderates in the same direction. 
If, however, it exists when separated from 
the body as a purely spiritual thing, it must 
needs be unphenomenal, that is to say, 
to beings constituted as * human beings 
now are. Hence, supposing ghosts purely 
spiritual, the notion of their visibility is 
untenable. 
. We cannot, of course, directly^see or per- 
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ceive a man's soul, a noumenal thing, but 
only the phenomena which point to it. A 
man cannot even perceive his own soul — his 
own Egoness or Self-hood — except as mani- 
fested through phenomena. Indeed, it 
would be absurd to suppose that he could 
recognise his own individuality by any other 
means. Still, that he may reasonably, and 
with the utmost confidence, infer that he is 
no mere phenomenon is not to be denied. 
His phenomenal self-hood must needs de- 
pend on an underlying reality as much as 
any other phenomenal thing whatever. 

Now if, as we have already seen, the whole 
underlying cause of vital and mental pheno- 
mena is noumenal energy and matter, and 
if from this whole cause we eliminate that 
part of it which we call matter, then, clearly, 
energy, the operative part of the cause, alone 
remains. If then the soul, as the noumenal 
condition or principle of vital and mental 
phenomena, be neither energy and matter 
combined, nor matter by itself alone, it only 
remains to say that, as the condition or 
principle of our vital and mental phenomena, 
it must be a noumenal thing made up of 
pure energy only. 
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But can such a thing be ? Certainly not, 
so far as phenomena can teach us. The 
soul, like everything else, must, it is to be 
presumed, be made up of energy in con- 
junction with matter, though it may be — 
nay, must be, as we shall see further on — 
with matter of a more sublimated kind than 
that of which our bodies are composed. 

In the phenomenal world there is no such 
thing as pure energy, or pure matter either. 
They are both invariably found united and 
combined together. Thus vital and mental 
phenomena manifested by a living organism 
are, like all other phenomena whatever, 
phenomena, not of energy alone, nor of 
matter alone, but of energy and matter in 
conjunction. Indeed, phenomenal matter 
would be non-existent without energy, and 
still more evidently would phenomenal 
energy be non-existent without matter. 
Even, however, if we could possibly con- 
ceive matter as capable of being phenomenal 
apart from energy, we could not possibly 
conceive energy — a purely spiritual thing — 
as capable of being phenomenal apart from 
matter. The only rational conclusion then 
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clearly is, that all phenomena whatever are 
phenomena, not of matter alone, nor of 
energy alone, but of energy and matter 
conjoined, they being the two noumenal 
realities which underlie the phenomenal 
world. And equally are they the two 
noumenal realities which underlie the phe- 
nomenal microcosm of a human being. 
They make up his living body, and are 
the conditions of all his vital, mental, and 
spiritual activities. 

Aristotle states in his Psychology that ** the 
principle of life in plants seems to be a kind 
of soul,'* since plants as well as animals are 
centres of activities which are specifically 
vital. It is not usual with us, however, to 
speak of animals and plants as having souls, 
though they certainly all have within them, 
just as human beings have, the principles or 
conditions of vital manifestations. Indeed, 
we cannot help believing, as a necessity of 
thought, that a thing — no matter what — 
which exhibits phenomena which we call 
vital must itself be possessed of something 
which causes it to manifest such phenomena. 
What is that something? It cannot be pure 
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energy, since energy to be a cause or 
condition of anything whatever must be 
conjoined with matter, and to be the cause 
of anything of a specific kind it must 
operate in a specific way. In short, it must 
be energy of a specifically different kind 
from such energy as is the active condition 
in matter of non-vital phenomena. 

Energy is differentiated and becomes 
specific according fo the matter it inheres, 
and the matter it inheres is differentiated 
from other matter by the agency of energy — 
energy being in all things the active, and 
matter the passive, element. Energy differ- 
entiates matter, and, by so doing, differen- 
tiates itself, becoming electrical, chemical, 
or vital energy, or energy in any other form, 
as the case may happen to be. Thus the 
soul, or vital principle of anything, may 
not inappropriately be viewed as differen- 
tiated energy. In the case of the germ of 
some specific animal or plant, the energy 
within it is of so specifically differentiated 
a kind that it determines with the utmost 
preciseness the specific character of the 
organism to be developed from it. It is 
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so, very remarkably, in the case of human 
beings. Hence it has been said that men's 
souls secrete their bodies much as snails 
secrete their shells. The similitude is 
hardly a very appropriate one, but still 
contains more than a grain of truth ; for, 
indeed, a man's bodily organism, from first 
to last, is so much of his soul's making that 
it is expressive in a most marvellous degree 
of his soul's qualities — that is to say, of his 
own personal character and peculiar bias of 
mind. Whether we are aware of it or not, 
we act perpetually on this belief, or, rather, 
on this intuition. We continually meet 
people casually, and at once from their 
appearance form our opinions of what kind 
of people they are. One man, with whom 
chance has brought us into contact, we 
presume, from his expression of count- 
enance, to be a wise man, and another, 
from his vacant look, we instantly suspect 
to be a fool. We thus practically confess 
that a man's character is to be known by 
indications — in other words, that his physi- 
cal organism is determined by the nature 
of his soul. 
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Take his features. They tell of what his 
forefathers have made him, and of what, 
according to the circumstances he has been 
placed in, he has additionally made himself. 
They tell of qualities of mind he has 
inherited, and of qualities of mind he has 
acquired. A Frenchman's countenance 
differs from an Englishman's, and an 
Italian's from that of a German, and their 
characters vary correspondingly. People of 
different nationalities differ in mental traits^ 
and consequently, therefore, in physiognomy. 

And, similarly, in a particular community, 
aristocrats differ mentally from plebeians,, 
and show it in their external aspect. 

Energy is active, matter passive. Hence 
soul, a thing of predominant energy, is the 
cause of organism, not organism of soul. 
Features are thus the result of qualities of 
mind, not qualities of mind of features. 
Consequently, the features of any man — 
and every feature that he has is ex- 
pressive — are indications of his qualities 
of soul. They are the direct outcome of 
what his mind or soul at the moment is. 
Modify the soul, and you at the same time 
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modify the features. Take two boys of 
the same family, and of equal ability. 
Cultivate the intelligence of the one, and 
neglect altogether the mental training of 
the other, and in the course of a few years, 
when they have reached manhood, place 
them both before the discerning eyes of a 
competent observer, and he will distinguish 
the educated one from the other by his very 
look. Education, by altering, so to put it, 
a man's cast of soul, alters correspondingly 
his whole aspect and demeanour. 

Everyone, again, knows that emotions 
which are transient often display themselves 
in the expression of the countenance; but 
everyone does not give sufficient considera- 
tion to the fact that* transient emotions 
which are manifested in the countenance 
become by frequent repetition stamped 
indelibly upon it. Thus arQ states of mind 
continually modifying the features. No fact 
can be more certain. 

Every man's body, and every part of it, 
agrees precisely with his character of soul. 
Each feature of his face harmonises with 
each other feature, and suits him as it would 
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suit no other living man. His nose, lips, 
€yes, forehead, brows and hair are all 
adjusted to one another and befit exactly 
his peculiar nature of mind. Whether 
people are aware of it or not, they act 
intuitively, as has already been remarked, 
on the conviction that the features reveal 
the soul's qualities. They habitually judge 
of men from their faces, not perhaps from 
any particular features in their faces — for, 
in all likelihood, there may be nothing in 
any of them in particular to strike them at 
all — but from their features taken as a 
whole. According as they please or dis- 
please them, they draw from them a favour- 
able or unfavourable opinion of the persons 
they mentally appraise. Thus lovers often 
judge of their sweethearts, and masters of 
workmen who offer themselves to them as 
candidates for employment. Indeed, so 
wonderfully expressive are the features 
when viewed as a whole, and so natural 
to us is it to deduce our inferences from 
them, that the merest children, guided 
seemingly by instinct, will be attracted or 
repelled by the countenances of persons 
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whom they have never seen before. 
Students of physiognomy, however, will 
not only endeavour, in the case of any- 
one to whom their attention is directed^ 
to interpret the meaning of his features 
as a whole, but will seek also, so far as 
may be, to discover the precise signifi- 
cance of each of them individually. They 
will observe, too, with what a nicety of 
adaptation they are all of them adjusted 
one to another, how the eyes, nose, mouth 
and forehead are all correlated together, 
and befit the character of the man they 
belong to as they would suit no other 
person in the world. Indeed, from head to 
foot, a man's whole organism is a harmony, 
and preeminently so is his countenance. 
You may see good temper marked on the 
whole face of one man, and bad temper 
as plainly manifested in the cross-grained 
visage of another. You may see decision 
of character standing out in bold relief on 
the entire countenance of this man, and 
vacillation, indecision and pusillanimity as 
visibly stamped on the whole aspect of that. 
Although, however, the features in combi- 
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nation are a far more complete, and a far 
more trustworthy, indication of the charac- 
ter of the mind than any features taken by 
themselves, yet each feature, undoubtedly, 
is individually expressive, and has its own 
peculiar significance. Take, for instance, 
the mouth. The gaping jaws of one man, 
and the tightly closed lips of another, how 
singularly full of meaning they often are ! 
Or take the nose. A handsome nose is 
never seen on a plain face, nor can belong 
to a man who has not something corre- 
sponding to it in the peculiar bias of his 
mind. Inherited forms of nose — ^witness the 
Jews, for example — are as surely correlated 
to inherited types of mental disposition as 
fruits depend for their shapes on the nature 
of the trees they grow upon. Take, again, 
the eyes. How full are they of expressive- 
ness ; how clearly do they indicate the 
mind — telling of impudence or bewilder- 
ment in their fixed stare, and of quickness 
of wit in their permanent brilliancy ; telling 
of meekness or irascibility, of joyfulness or 
gloom, of thoughtfulness or of mental 
hebetude ! A great deal, certainly, of 
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character may be divined from the eyes, 
and a great deal, too, of the passing 
emotions of the soul. An excited man 
protests that he is calm, but — alas for 
him — his tell-tale eyes refuse to ratify his 
words ! Take, again, the eyebrows. When 
a man is under the influence of certain 
mental emotions, his eyebrows — or rather, 
the corrugator muscles on which their 
movements are dependent — will indicate it 
by contracting. In other words, he will 
frown. And if he frowns repeatedly, his 
face will at length assume, as a permanent 
characteristic, a more or less frowning 
aspect. Now of what type of character is 
frowning, as a stable peculiarity of the 
countenance, an indication ? Does it mean 
wisdom or folly, weakness or strength, a 
bad disposition or a good one ? Well, 
taken by itself it may mean either. A 
man of profound intelligence might knit 
his brows when absorbed in solving a diffi- 
cult problem, but a dull man might do the 
same when trying to master an easy one. 
Thus frowning, in the latter case, might 
be a symptom of positive stupidity. Again, 
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it is certainly by no means only bad people 
who frown. Good people quite as often 
frown, though their frowning may be due 
to different mental emotions. To know, 
then, what a fixed look of frowning means 
in any particular instance we must give 
our attention to such other indications as 
may go with it. If a man having an 
habitual frown is a man of slow intelligence^ 
why then, of course, his frowning look does 
not indicate his mental acumen. It may 
possibly indicate that he has long and 
continuously bent his mind to study, but^ 
unquestionably, does not indicate that he 
is abnormally clever. It is plain, then, 
that frowning, , as a clue to character,, 
should be considered with other indications. 
If, for instance, a stupid man has a frown- 
ing look, he will probably have also lack- 
lustre eyes and a generally heavy and 
slow-witted appearance ; whereas, on the 
other hand, when knit eyebrows give evi- 
dence of energy of mind, they will invariably 
be conjoined with indications in the coun- 
tenance of intellectual power. Similarly, 
the frown of a kindly disposed person of 
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good sense and honesty will be plainly 
distinguishable, by the benevolence which 
will be perceptible in his face, from the 
dark sinister forbidding scowl of malice 
and ill-will. Our hands, too, have a tale 
to tell, it may be of industry in our fore- 
fathers, it may be also of indolence or 
awkwardness in ourselves. Some people*s 
fingers, so to express it, are all thumbs, 
so clumsy are they; whereas others have 
hands so gracefully formed, so sensitive of 
touch, and so exquisitely fitted for feats of 
dexterity and skill, that they at once bespeak 
their owners to be qualified by nature for 
manipulations of no common ingenuity. In 
short, a man's whole bodily framework is 
full of spiritual significance, full of meaning 
as indicating the character of his soul. 

A propensity to blushing, again, is as 
much an outward indication of the internal 
character as are the signs presented by the 
features. But an indication of what kind of 
character ? The question is one that is not 
easily answered offhand. Speaking generally 
and loosely, it may be said to indicate a shy, 
diffident, modest, and sensitive character. 

Q 
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In some instances it may betoken pride, in 
others humility; but in all instances it is 
certainly connected with self-advertence. It 
may imply a consciousness of guilt, or it may 
not — oftener, perhaps, not than otherwise. 
It sefems, however, for the most part, to 
indicate a character in which there are more 
elements of good than evil. The pheno- 
menon is decidedly one that is worthy of 
careful study. Darwin, in his Expression of 
the EmotionSy has devoted a very interesting 
chapter to it, speaking of it as *'the most 
peculiar and most human of all expressions." 
Nevertheless, as a clue to character, it has 
never yet received as much attention as it 
deserves. 

Another remarkable indicator of character 
is the voice, which results, of course, from 
the action of the vocal organs. Its changes 
and modifications are all dependent upon 
theirs, and theirs are dependent on the state 
or condition of the mind, the soul, the inner 
self, of the person they belong to. Thus, 
both a man's general disposition and^ the 
passing passions and emotions of his mind 
may, in a great degree, be discovered by the 
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tone and variations of his voice. A stupid 
dull man will have a voice in harmony with 
his stupidity and dullness, a witty sprightly 
man a voice corresponding to his wit and 
sprightliness, and a kindly genial man's 
voice will possess the genuine ring of kind- 
liness and geniality. Coarse ill-bred men, 
and men of refinement, have voices suited to 
their minds. Whether a man is strong or 
weak, proud or humble, a true man or a 
hypocritical pretender, may be inferred, 
often with singular correctness, from his 
mode of speaking and the tone and timbre 
of his voice. In short, the voice speaks 
volumes, and no one who would gain an 
insight into human character should neglect 
to study the meaning of its intonations. If 
the voices of our domestic servants differ, so, 
too, do their good or evil propensities. If 
our friends or relations or acquaintances 
have variety in their voices, they have corres- 
ponding variety in their features and their 
tastes. Certainly, the voice alone frequently 
affords a marvellous clue to character, 
though, as a rule, of course, it should be 
considered with other indications. That 
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even the most discriminating critics may be 
deceived is obvious ; but, speaking generally, 
it may be said without any hesitation, that if 
a man has a really pleasing and agreeable 
voice, he will have in his character corres- 
pondingly pleasing elements of some kind or 
another. His integrity, possibly, may not 
be all that could be wished ; but yet, for all 
that, there will be much that is good in him, 
much that is amiable, much that is of 
hopeful augury. A person endowed with an 
attractive voice may have grievous moral 
defects, but will rarely, if ever, be so 
thoroughly bad as to be hopelessly and irre- 
deemably worthless. Doubtless, William of 
Wykeham was in no degree influenced by 
the notion that sweetness of voice is con- 
nected with qualities of mind, when he 
ordered in his statutes that no boys should be 
admitted to his college at Winchester but 
those who could sing. His intention simply 
was to insure that the services in his chapel 
should be conducted with musical correct- 
ness. Nevertheless, had his object been to 
supply his school with promising alumni, 
he could hardly have adopted a wiser 
expedient. 
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Again, even the style of dress which people 
affect, the description of furniture that they 
have in their houses, and all their personal 
surroundings — ^so far at least as the selection 
of them has been dependent on their own 
choice and taste— evidently afford note- 
worthy indications of the peculiarities of 
their minds. And the same may be said of 
their manners. In short, from their dress and 
address, from their clothing and demeanour, 
we may learn very much of their mental 
complexion. Take Johnson, the lexico- 
grapher, as an example in point. That with 
all his intelligence he was sadly wanting in 
refinement, no one who had been ten minutes 
in his company could doubt. His counten- 
ance proclaimed it, and so did his rough 
stentorian voice ; but his dress and manners, 
and his mode of daily life, made it plain to 
everybody. "It must be confessed," says 
Boswell, "that his apartment and furniture 
and morning dress were sufficiently uncouth. 
His brown suit of clothes looked very rusty. 
He had on a little old shrivelled unpowdered 
wig which was too small for his head. His 
shirt- neck and the knees of his breeches 
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were loose, his black worsted stockings ill 
drawn up, and he had a pair of unbuckled 
shoes by way of slippers.*' His biographer 
adds — " but all these slovenly peculiarities 
were forgotten the moment be began to 
talk." We may shrewdly suspect, however, 
that, interesting though his conversation 
may have been, it could never have entirely 
disguised his innate coarseness. Boswell's 
wife had an aversion to him, called him 
** a bear," and appears to have had good 
reason for doing so; for, as Boswell naively 
remarks, "his irregular hours and uncouth 
habits — such as turning the candles with 
their heads downwards, when they did not 
bum brightly enough, and letting the wax 
drop on the carpet — could not but be dis- 
agreeable to a lady." 

In a vulgar dress and demeanour is to be 
recognised vulgarity of mind, in a frivolous 
dress and demeanour frivolity of mind, and 
in a dirty and untidy dress and repulsive 
habits the mind of the slattern and the sloven. 
Sobriety of dress and manners results from 
a sobriety of temperament, and flashiness 
or eccentricity of dress from pride, vanity. 
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or personal oddity. In short, as a general 
proposition, that a man's character is be- 
tokened by his bearing and attire is 
undeniable. There are apparent exceptions 
to it, no doubt; but, after all, only such 
as might reasonably be expected. Thus, 
for example, a swindler, knowing what in- 
dicators of character dress and manners are, 
will use them for purposes of deception.. 
And so will pretentious dames and dandies 
who wish to pass themselves off for grander 
mortals than they are. However, they are 
easily seen through by discerning observers, 
and are really but illustrations of the rule 
in question. And so, too, are actors on 
the stage who adopt attitudes and accoutre- 
ments in correspondence with the characters 
they assume. 

Another indicator of character is Laughter. 
Indeed, that it must necessarily be so is 
apparent, if we consider the source from 
whence it springs. Its antecedent is a 
state of mind. That the condition of the 
body modifies the mind is not, of course, 
disputed; for, since organism and soul, 
body and mind, are one in the person of 
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ever normal individual, what affects him 
bodily must affect him spiritually, and what 
affects him spiritually must affect him bodily. 
The mind is simply the man himself, viewed 
in his mental or psychical aspect. When 
his mind, or personal self, has become 
affected, no matter how, in a certain par- 
ticular way, laughter is the immediate result. 
It is evidently a phenomenon which indicates 
mental character. Thus children will laugh 
at almost anything. Indeed, their state of 
mind is such that sometimes merely looking 
at one another will excite their hilarity. 
Silly people, too, and men who have made 
themselves temporarily silly, will often 
laugh at the most trifling things. On the 
other hand, there are those who seldom 
laugh at all. It is said, for instance, of Sir 
Isaac Newton that he rarely laughed, though 
he often smiled with the utmost good sense 
and good humour. Certainly, the habit of 
laughter as well as of' gravity reveals the 
mind, and should be considered amongst 
other indications. 

In believing in a general way that 
organism betokens character, wherever there 
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is any character to betoken, we cannot 
possibly be mistaken. It is manifest in the 
lower animals — in cats and dogs, lions and 
tigers, horses and elephants — as well as in 
human beings. Differing in their characters, 
they differ also in their forms. Exactly so is 
it with ourselves. In short, a man's body, 
from first to last, is constructed by his souL 
It is built up by the active one of the two 
conjoined principles of which his unity of 
personality consists, and hence is a signifi- 
cant indication of what he mentally is: 

Just as the living principle, which consists 
of differentiated energy, is the soul of a 
man, so the living principle of a beast or 
plant may be said to be the soul of that 
beast or plant. It may possibly be objected 
that by using such phraseology as this we 
deny by implication the personality of the 
human soul. We do no such thing. Because 
the soul or life-principle of a tree is not 
personal, it does not at all follow that person- 
ality cannot properly be predicated of the 
soul of a man. Whether, however, we 
should call the soul or life-principle of a tree, 
or of an insect, or of a man, or of anything 
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else, personal or not, depends entirely on 
whether we regard its manifestations as 
personal or not. A tree, certainly, has 
living individuality as well as a human 
being; but living individuality alone does 
not constitute what we mean by personality. 
Hence we never speak of the manifestations 
of the individual life of a tree as manifesta- 
tations of personal life. Even the life of the 
higher animals — such as that of dogs or 
apes, for instance — ^we do not usually speak 
of as personal, nor regard their intelligence 
as being of a personal character, though 
why we should not it might be difficult to 
say, since, though less in degree, it is 
strictly analogous in kind to the intelligence 
of human beings ; but, by conventional 
usage, we ordinarily restrict the term 
** personal " to the activities of men, and, to 
what is still more eminently personal, the 
agency of God. Whethier, however, we 
should call other living beings personal or 
not, whether we should call a tree im- 
personal, and a dog or an ape personal, is 
merely a question of nomenclature. It 
affects not the personality of the soul of 
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man, which — define it how we may — 
remains exactly as it was before, whatever 
we may think, or whatever we 'may say, 
as to the souls or no souls, the personality 
or non-personality, of other living things. 
That we have predicated the term ** soul '* 
of the differentiated energy combined with 
matter which constitutes the vital principle 
of a tree, or a beast, or, in fact, of any 
and every living thing, may, as has been 
observed, be regarded by many as an objec- 
tionable form of speech, since familiar usage 
so exclusively restricts its application to the 
principle which animates the bodies of 
human beings that it seems unsuitable to 
assign to it a broader meaning. Now 
certainly, as a rule, it is well to respect 
established conventionalisms of language. 
At the same time, however, it should be 
remembered that such conventionalisms 
may be, and often are, founded on mis- 
taken opinions. Undoubtedly the vital 
principle of a human being is so obviously 
superior, as shown by its phenomenal mani- 
festations through the organism connected 
with it, to the vital principle of any of the 
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animals or living things beneath him, that 
it may be desirable, in common talk, to 
understand by the soul the life-principle 
only of human beings. Still, for all that, 
the principle of life, whether in man or other 
living animals, is essentially the same in 
kind. The soul or principle of life in a 
man and in an animal differs not in nature 
but in degree. For the sake of indicating 
this, and also for the sake of more clearly 
emphasizing the fact that the soul of man 
is a psychophysical entity, which, as in the 
case of other living things, has developed 
itself and its organism from a specifically 
differentiated spermatic germ, made up of 
energy and matter, I have not hesitated 
to apply the term "soul" to the vital 
principle of the humblest, as well as to 
that of the most exalted, of animated 
things, although, indeed, in the case of 
the former it is a mere principle of life of 
the most incipient type, whereas in the 
case of the latter it is not only a priHciple 
of life, but a principle also through the 
organism of moral and intellectual mani- 
festations of a high order. If, however, 
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organisms, as biology teaches, are examples 
of evolution, and their manifestations of life 
due, as has been seen, to a soul or principle 
of life which makes a living thing differ 
from a thing that is dead; and, if, further, 
as is evidently the case, in proportion as 
organisms have improved, their vital mani- 
festations have concomitantly improved, 
and have become not only vital but intel- 
lectual and moral, it then is abundantly 
plain that souls have been evolved quite 
as certainly as the bodies which they 
vitalise and build up, and that, in short, 
every man's soul is as truly a product of 
evolution as is his visible corporeal frame- 
work, which, indeed, so long as he remains 
living on the earth, is so completely unified 
with his soul as to form an integral part of 
his personal being. 

No one who believes that man has a soul 
at all, and does not believe in the groundless 
hypothe3is that the soul of each separate 
human being was a separate creation, can 
consistently deny that, as a fact, every man 
born into the world inherits his soul as well 
as his body by direct transmission from his 
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parents, and that his parents inherited theirs 
from their parents, and so back through 
unnumbered generations. But the earliest 
of human beings, beyond all doubt, were 
savages, scarcely worthy of the name of 
men. It follows, therefore, indisputably, 
that by direct descent from such ancestors 
as these we have all of us derived our 
living selves — that is to say, both our 
bodies and our souls. 

But we cannot stop here. If civilised 
human beings have descended from savage 
ancestors, those savage ancestors in their 
turn must have descended from beings who 
were lower still. A belief in this a full ac- 
ceptance of the theory of Evolution implies ; 
for, unless we are prepared to assert that 
'human beings were created savages, a 
supposition which no reasonable man will 
contend for, no alternative is left to us but to 
acknowledge that they must have derived 
their existence in a perfectly natural way 
from anterior beings who were similarly 
organised to themselves, albeit we might 
not accord them the name of human. 

There is no valid reason whatever why the 
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natural process of descent, acknowledged to 
have been going on for unnumbered genera- 
tions, should be assumed suddenly to stop 
when we get back to man's savage pro- 
genitors. Evolution legitimately pushes 
the admitted process of descent back to 
its furthest limits, and says, consistently 
enough, that, if we trace the pedigree of 
existing men to savage progenitors, we 
must necessarily go back further still, and 
trace it up to creatures who were progeni- 
tors of these savage ancestors of men. If, 
as is evident, these said creatures must have 
been non-human, then the conclusion is 
inevitable that mankind inherit both their 
bodies and their souls by descent from 
non-human progenitors. 

But, it may be objected, if a man's soul 
as well as his body comes to him by inheri- 
tance from previously living organisms of 
a lower type — indeed, from animals which 
we could not call human — ^what becomes 
of the doctrine of the immortality of the 
human soul ? Either, it is contended, the 
soul of man must be mortal, or the souls 
of the animals he is descended from must 
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be immortal. And why not? Why should 
the souls, the principles of life, of any 
creatures whatever be pronounced to be 
mortal? Mortal bodies we know, but we 
know nothing whatever of mortal souls. 
In fact, so far are souls from being mortal 
that, on the very contrary, they are the 
principles of life to the bodies they animate. 
They are to them non-mortal principles, 
and, so long as they are combined with 
them, actually and confessedly do make 
them non-mortal. They cause them to 
live, not to die. We may speak of dying 
bodies, but to talk, except metaphorically, 
of dying souls is indefensible. What in its 
very nature is the principle of life cannot 
be a principle of death. 

Death, however, annihilates nothing. Not 
the minutest atom of matter can it render 
non-existent. And equally sure is it that it 
cannot diminish in the very smallest degree 
the sum total of the spiritual. If matter 
cannot be destroyed by it, much less can 
that subtle and mysterious but most real 
entity which coexists eternally with it, not 
only moving, interpenetrating, and con- 
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trolling it, but — in the case of animals 
and plants — organising it into exquisitely 
constructed forms of infinite diversity, and 
causing it to display the wonderful phe- 
nomena of life. 

Death, as has been said, is a mere change. 
It annihilates nothing, and can annihilate 
nothing, since nothing in the universe is 
destructible. Hence it is powerless to 
annihilate what is spiritual in any creature 
whatever. A great and momentous ques- 
tion, however, still remains, and it is this — 
Does the spiritual principle in man, which 
is incapable of being destroyed, exist, when 
his body dies, as a separate, individual, 
personal thing, or may it not be merged 
and lost in the vast ocean of cosmical 
energy and matter as a raindrop from the 
sky is lost in the waters of the deep ? That 
it is so in the case of plants we cannot help 
surmising, and that it may be so also in the 
case of the lower animals seems to most of 
us hardly less probable. But how about 
human beings? Are their souls in no 
respect superior to the souls of brutes ? 
On the contrary, are not the mental phe- 

R 
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nomena which they display unmistakable 
indications that in their case a higher 
spiritual principle has been evolved in the 
course of nature than in the case of any 
other mundane thing? Man is surely a 
personal being in a higher sense than 
can be predicated of any other earthly 
creature whatever. The question is, will 
his personality continue? Will he possess 
hereafter such personal individuality, or con- 
tinuity of personal being, as he possesses 
now? Good reason may be assigned for 
answering this question in the affirmative. 
It should be remembered, however, that 
personal continuity is not exactly the same 
as personal identity. It is sometimes asked, 
Will a man possess hereafter such personal 
identity as he possesses now? But, does 
he possess personal identity now? The 
question may seem a strange one, but is 
not so absurd as it may seem. In point 
of fact no man, during the whole course 
of his life, has ever been personally identical, 
in the strict sense of that expression, with 
what he was at any previous time. For what 
is identity ? Why sameness, of course. 
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And what is sameness? Why, sameness 
is an attribute which is often predicated 
of things in a very loose manner indeed, 
but what the word "same" means, in its 
precise and proper sense, is obvious enough. 
Sameness is sameness, and needs no further 
explanation. If a thing is the same thing, 
it is not another thing ; and if it is another 
thing, or a thing differing in certain parti- 
culars, it is not exactly the same thing that 
it was before. No one, surely, will dispute 
this. Whether anything can really be pre- 
cisely the same at any two different points 
of time is another question, and one about 
which there may be differences of opinion ; 
but what the word **same" means, in its 
strict and proper sense, is plain to every- 
body. If a man says, **This is the same 
stone that I saw a moment ago," he means 
absolutely the same in the most literal 
acceptation of the term. 

But, as has been already observed, the 
word ** same " is often used very loosely. 
A man sees in London the facsimile of a 
statue that he had seen in Rome, and he 
says, "I saw that same statue in Rome," 
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meaning really a similar statue and not 
the same. Or, seeing an engraving of a 
portrait by some eminent artist in a friend's 
house, he exclaims, **0h I possess that same 
engraving." Every one understands this 
kind of language. 

The word ** same," as employed above, 
denotes, and is intended to denote, no 
identity at all, but only similarity. It is, 
however, often used in common conversation , 
and intended to be used, to denote identity, 
when no complete sameness — which is what 
identity means — really exists. What, for 
instance, is more common than for a man to 
make such a remark as the following? 
** This fine oak that you see is the same 
identical tree that I planted when I was a 
boy." And yet — to say nothing of its 
increase in dimensions — possibly not one 
single atom of the grown-up tree is the same 
that existed in it as a tender sapling. And 
still less, of course, can the grown-up tree be 
in any respect the same as the acorn from 
which it originally sprang. How common, 
again, is it for people to speak of a man as 
being the same identical individual now that 
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he was in his early infancy. Yet, how 
totally different he now is, both in body and in 
50ul, from what he then was ! Not one single 
particle of matter in his whole body is the 
same. And as to his soul — to judge of what 
it is from the indications of its activity which 
it displays through the medium of his bodily 
organism — how totally and entirely different 
is it now from what it formerly was ! In fact, 
he has no traces whatever of any personal 
identity left in him, but is a different person 
altogether. A different person ? Yes ; for 
a man's person, at any given time of his life, 
is made up of his body and his soul. If, 
however, at any two different periods of his 
existence, neither the one nor the other is the 
same, or anything like the same, it clearly 
follows that at those two different periods of 
his existence he is not the same identical 
personal being at all. Take, for example, 
two such different periods as those of infancy 
and manhood. Is a man identically the 
same at those two different periods ? How 
can he possibly be so ? How can he, a tall 
full-grown man, perhaps, and stout in propor- 
tion, and of mature and vigorous intelligence. 
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be regarded as being in any proper sense at 
all the same identical person that he was 
when a witless infant of a span long ? His 
personality may be a continuous personality, 
and a developing or developed personality^ 
but it certainly is not, nor can be, the same 
or an identical personality. In short, there 
is really no such a thing as personal identity 
at all, in the sense of a man's being identi- 
cally the same now that he was at some pre- 
vious period. If identity is sameness, and 
sameness indentity, then, evidently, where 
there is no personal sameness there can be 
no personal identity. To be an infant of a 
day old is, doubtless, a necessary antecedent 
to being a grown-up man ; but it would be 
just as correct to say that an infant of a day 
old is a grown-up man, or a grown up man 
an infant of a day old, as to say that the one 
is personally identical with the other. And 
yet this latter assertion is made habitually. 
Even so acute a reasoner as Bishop Butler 
avers in his Dissertation on Personal Identity 
that ** all beings confessedly continue the 
same during the whole time of their exist- 
ence," and that "every person is conscious 
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that he is now the same person or self that he 
was back as far as his remembrance reaches." 
That every human being, from childhood on- 
wards, ''confessedly" possesses a continuous 
personality — ^a continuous Self or Ego — and, 
"as far back as his remembrance reaches," 
has been conscious of possessing such a 
personality may be true enough ; but this is 
a very different thing indeed from saying, as 
Bishop Butler says, that he is conscious 
of possessing personal sameness. Indeed, 
instead of being conscious of personal same- 
ness, he is conscious of the very reverse. He 
is conscious, not at all, as he may suppose, 
of personal sameness or identity, but of the 
most astounding personal changes. His 
body is not the same in its size, or in its 
strength, or in anything whatever, as it was 
when he was a child. His soul, too, is 
amazingly different from what it formerly 
was. His intellectual powers are different, 
his thoughts are different, his whole self is 
different. He is positively not the same at 
all, unless the word is to be used in a sense 
the very opposite to its meaning. Of personal 
continuity he is conscious, but of personal 
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identity, that is, of personal sameness, he is 
really not conscious at all. He may imagine 
that he is conscious of it. All, however, that 
he is really conscious of is the persistence of 
himself through all the changes he has 
undergone. This, though a totally different 
thing, is doubtless all that can reasonably be 
meant by those who talk of themselves as 
being personally identical at different seasons 
of their lives. 

Although all this may be true, people will 
still say that they cannot get over the im- 
pression that, somehow or other, they are 
identically the same persons now that they 
ever were. At any rate, it is very certain 
that we can none of us help speaking of 
ourselves as the same. If we were to speak 
of ourselves as being different persons at 
different periods of our lives we should 
probably be thought to be using a mere 
figure of speech, as when we pronounce an 
abandoned libertine to be a different person 
from what he used to be in .the days of 
his youthful innocence. Popular language, 
however, is not the language of exact 
science. If a man says, ** The sun is 
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rising," he utters what is scientifically a 
falsehood, though, at the same time, what, 
for all practical purposes, is true enough. 
So with personal identity. For practical 
purposes the expression does very well, 
but is not scientifically correct. Man has 
not personal identity, but personal conr 
tinuity. Hence the question before us as 
to man's future existence is not, as is often 
supposed, whether a man will possess here- 
after personal identity, but whether he will 
have personal continuity. Will his con- 
tinuity as a personal being, which all 
through his changeful existence in this 
world he has unquestionably had, persist 
when his body has gone to dissolution? 
•Can his soul alone, which, without his 
body, has never constituted his personality 
in this world, constitute his personality in 
in another? This necessarily depends on 
"what his soul when it leaves the body is. 
Is it at that time, or is it not, a personal 
thing? Clearly it is the substratum of a 
man's personality in this world. In it has 
resided the life-force which, active at first 
in the germinal and embryonic matter to 
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which his origin is to be traced, has since 
developed his bodily frame and made is so- 
distinctively personal that the very pecu- 
liarities of his mind have been stamped 
indelibly upon it. From first to last it has- 
been energising within him, assimilating" 
and moulding matter and developing it into 
a living personal being of a singularly pro- 
nounced type. Does it retain that person- 
ality subsequently? If in it, in his soul^ 
resides the principle of his present person- 
ality, why may there not be in it the 
principle of a continued personality for him 
in the future? Purely immaterial, in the 
sense of being totally unconnected with 
anything material, a man's soul — that differ- 
entiated energy within him which is the prin- 
ciple of his life — has never been. It was not 
so previously to his birth, and during his 
whole life, of course, has never been so since* 
As long as he has existed in the world it 
has maintained his personality by appro* 
priating matter to itself. Why should it 
not, similarly, by appropriating matter ta 
itself, albeit matter imperceptible to our 
present senses, maintain his personality in 
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a future condition of life as undeniably it 
has maintained it in the present ? No valid 
reason whatever can be advanced why it 
should not. People who speak of the soul 
when it leaves the body as being purely 
spiritual are inconsistent, since they in- 
variably think of it as having shape and 
locality in space. But if it has these it must 
be united to matter, though not, of course, 
necessarily, to any such forms of matter as we 
now, through phenomena, discern. Thou- 
sands, undoubtedly, have believed that dis- 
embodied spirits have occasionally been 
visible to human eyesight. In all likeli- 
hood they were in error, and mistook their 
own subjective impressions for objective 
and external facts. However, whether so 
or not, there can be little doubt that ghosts 
have been mostly seen by fools and fanatics, 
and not usually — at least not in the present 
age — by sober and thoughtful men. But, 
be this as it may, there is no reason what- 
ever to hold because a man's personality 
ceases to be perceptible with the dissolu- 
tion of his earthly organism that it therefore 
ceases to be. No ; as the individual life of 
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a grub- worm, chrysalis, and butterfly is one 
continuous life, and as a river from its 
source to its estuary is one continuous 
stream, so is it rationally to be held that a 
man will have personal individuality here- 
after in continuity with the personal individu- 
ality which he is aware of possessing here. 

But without matter, not only could not the 
soul be personal, but it could not even be at 
alL The apostle St. Paul apparently held 
some such an opinion as this, speaking, as 
he does, of the faithful as having in this 
world '* terrestrial bodies,'* but in the next, 
** bodies celestial" — that is, organisms of a 
more etherial kind than those they are 
endowed with here. 

A man's personality being made up solely 
of spirit and matter, of a life-principle 
and a material-principle, neither principle 
without the other could constitute a human 
person at all. It is so here, and we may 
presume it will be so hereafter. A living 
human organism compounded of both, 
whether phenomenally perceptible or not, 
whether terrestrial or celestial, can alone 
constitute a personal human being. 
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But not all living human organisms are 
personal- The unborn embryo of a human 
being, though a living human organism, is 
still in no sense personal. Its personality 
does not begin until it can breathe the air 
for itself. 

Again, strange as it ^ may seem to say so, 
there may be two persons with one life- 
principle, as is evident in the case of certain 
monstrosities. Thus, for example, with 
**The Two Headed Nightingale," a girl with 
two heads, exhibited during the spring of 
187 1 at Willis's Rooms in London. '*This 
anomalous being," said a newspaper of the 
day, **is as to her bust two, but as to her 
torso one ; and she has also four legs. She 
is thus a far more remarkable persoij than 
the Siamese twins. They were two perfect 
individuals united by a mere fleshy band; 
but in her case there is an absolute con- 
solidation of the two bodies from below the 
waist." Whether she ought properly to be 
described as two persons or as one some 
might consider a difficult question to decide. 
Certainly, the vital principle of the two 
beings was as much one and the same as is 
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the vital principle of an unborn embryo with 
that of its mother. This singular being had, 
unmistakably, two minds, represented by her 
two heads, but the principle of life which 
made the two heads living heads, and the 
two brains living brains, was one and the 
same. And so with the Siamese twins. 
The vital principle which animated them was 
one and the same. 

Buffon relates a precisely similar case to 
that of The Two Headed Nightingale — 
namely, the case of a double headed girl 
who died during the year 1723 in a convent 
at St. Petersburg. And St. Augustine of 
Hippo likewise records the case of a man 
^* having two heads, two chests, and four 
hands ; but one body and two feet like an 
ordinary man.'' 

Was he two persons or one? Unques- 
tionably, although he had but one life- 
principle, he was two persons. It is said 
that the Siamese twins used often to quarrel 
with one another. Thus, although virified 
by one principle of life, they were evidently 
enough two. And so with the two-girls-in- 
one who made up the Two Headed Nightin- 
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^ale — so called from the vocal talent of one 
of them — they were evidently two persons 
and not one. The principal of life in a 
man is not, as is commonly supposed, a 
personal thing at all, but mere differentiated 
energy, derived at first entirely from his 
parents with the primal protoplasmic matter 
of his bodily organism, and maintained sub- 
sequently by the energy with which the food 
he eats, the air he breathes, and the warmth 
of the sun, supplies him. Energy, as does 
Matter, prevails everywhere, and is capable 
of the most marvellous transformations. As 
Grove has shown in his Correlation of the 
Physical Forces^ Attraction, Motion, Heat, 
Light, Electricity, Magnetism, and Chemical 
Affinity, are one and all correlated, and are 
transformable the one into the other. They 
are all but different modes or forms of one 
and the same thing, namely, of Energy 
acting on and in Matter. Truly, excepting 
the great God Himself who overrules and 
controls them. Energy and Matter, the basal 
realities of the phenomenal world, are the 
most wonderful things in existence. We 
are speaking now of Energy. Motion, for 
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example, which is a form of it, may be con- 
verted into heat which is another form of it. 
Thus a bullet, projected from a rifle, becomes 
hot when it strikes the target. Similarly, 
the energy latent in the food we eat, and 
perceptibly apparent in the heating influence 
of the sun, is evidently converted into vital 
and other forms or modes of energy in our 
bodily organisms. The so-called vital princi- 
ple, then, is thus but a form or mode of 
specific energy operating in specific matter. 
It is wholly a mistake, therefore, to regard 
it as a personal thing. External energy of 
different kinds is constantly coalescing with 
it, and being transmuted into it. Thus, 
neither is the vital principle personal by 
itself, nor, on the other hand, is the organ- 
ism personal by itself In their mysterious 
conjunction only do they constitute personal 
beings. So will it ever be. 

If, then, people speak of the soul as that 
which is destined to exist after the body*s 
death as a continuous personal being, they 
should mean by the word *' soul," not the vital 
principle merely which is not personal, but 
a living organism made up of energy and 
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matter in, conjunction, albeit, as has already 
been remarked, it may be an organism of 
such etherial tenuity as not inaptly to be 
termed spiritual, as indeed the apostle St. 
Paul does term it when he says, ** There is 
a natural body, and there is a spiritual 
body.'* Certainly, a bodiless vital principle, 
if such a thing could possibly be, would be 
pure energy, and, therefore, not personal 
at all. 

But, it may be objected, Is not God per- 
sonal, and yet is affirmed, in the first of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, to be '^without body"? 
If God can be thus personal, though bodiless, 
why, similarly, may not the life-principle of 
a man ? The question is a somewhat absurd 
one, implying, as it does, that between God 
and a man there is so obvious an analogy 
that what is true, in this case, of the one 
must needs be true of the other. It is not 
so, however, by any means. God is not the 
vital principle of the universe as differen- 
tiated energy is the life-principle in a man ; 
and, what is more, if He were, He would 
be impersonal, a view which, as has already 
been seen, is untenable altogether. 

s 
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To suppose that there is any close analogy 
between the spirituality of a man and the 
spirituality of the incomprehensible God 
would be misleading. The Article says, 
and • says no doubt truly, that the Divine 
Being is "without body/' though how He 
can possibly be so, and be at all, trans- 
cends, of course, the utmost stretch of 
human conception. However, that He must 
so be can reasonably be questioned by no 
one. At the same time it may be worth 
while to observe that it would be quite as 
wrong to say that God has a soul as that 
He has a body, if by a soul were to be 
meant an3rthing of the same kind as the 
soul of a human being. Some say that 
God is a Soul. This is more justifiable 
language. But then the question may 
arise — ^The Soul of what? Pope replies — 
The Soul of the universe, saying, as he 
does — 

" All are but parts one stupendous whole 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul." 

Surely, however, the poet could hardly have 
intended us seriously to imagine that the 
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universe, the ** one stupendous whole/' is 
actually a living thing, having a soul within 

• 

it as a living man has. Even, however, if 
he did mean to teach that the universe was 
a gigantic animal, to speak of the Divine 
Being as its soul was hardly reverent. The 
analogy, clearly, is a false one. The living 
body of a man is, to all intents and purposes, 
a living man; but it, surely, cannot with 
equal reason be maintained that living Nature 
is God. Conclusions founded on analogies 
can at best be no more than probable, and 
may often be exceedingly fallacious. We 
may justly draw inferences from analogy in 
arguing from things that we know to others 
that in certain particulars are like them. 
Where, however, the likeness ends, there 
all legitimate inferences from the analogy 
that is between them must necessarily end 
likewise. Thus we may correctly argue 
that as the planet Mars is similar in many 
of its conditions to the Earth, so it is likely 
that living animals inhabit the planet Mars 
as they undoubtedly inhabit the Earth. But, 
surely, it would be absurd to contend that 
Nature is so like a living human body 
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that, because a living man is identical 
with his living body, Nature is identical 
with Grod. 

Analogy, even when it exists in the 
clearest form, is analogy, it should be 
remembered, and nothing more. It indi- 
cates often, unquestionably, with the utmost 
correctness, facts which observation after- 
wards establishes to be true ; but it affords 
by itself no proof of them whatever. It 
is suggestive, but not demonstrative. It 
suggests to us — perhaps, quite truly — that 
as the Earth we dwell upon is inhabited, so 
it may be with the planet Mars ; but it does 
not supply us with the smallest tittle of evi- 
dence. It sugg-ests to us, again, that as life 
in a human body implies the existence with- 
in it of a vital principle, so the phenomena 
of the ever-moving universe must depend 
on underlying psychical as well as material 
conditions. As it is with this thing, so 
must it be with that, so far as it may 
happen to be like it. This is the whole gist 
of analogical reasoning. Between things 
which are utterly unlike, of course, no 
comparison can be drawn. Nature and the 
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living body of a man are things for the 
most part so prodigiously unlike that it 
were an outrage to common sense to regard 
the one as in all respects analogous to the 
other. Energy moves both of them it is 
true, and in both of them there is that 
which is material; but between them any 
other similitudes are few indeed. In short, 
it were transparently fallacious to speak — 
except with the clear understanding that our 
words are not to be taken literally — of Nature 
and God as body and soul. If we regard them 
as actually being so, we are brought to the 
impossible-to-be-accepted conclusion that 
Nature is God as a living human being 
is a man. 

But though Nature is not God as a living 
human being is a man, yet, undoubtedly, 
there underlies the visible universe some- 
thing which does for the material universe 
what the vital principle does for the human 
body, something which animates it and fills 
it with intelligent activity. What is this 
mysterious something, everywhere acting, 
everywhere diffused? Can we call it the 
Divine Being? The poet certainly says — 
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" There lives and works 
A soul in all things, and that soul is God." 

Is then God to be identified with the so- 
called forces of nature, with the cosmic 
energy, wonderful though it is, which moves 
indwells, and vitalizes all cosmic matter > 
Surely we should hesitate to say so. That 
He overrules and controls all things is true ; 
but that He is in any sense whatever a part 
of Nature, as the ancients conceived their 
gods to be, is clearly and unmistakably 
false. 

What then is to be believed concerning 
man's future is not that his soul hereafter 
will be a bodiless thing any more than it 
has been so here ; but that his vital principle 
which in combination with matter has com- 
menced and continuously maintained his 
personality in this world will continuously 
maintain it in another. That '* the grave is 
not the goal " of anything more than the 
mere used-up matter of his bodily frame- 
work is absolutely certain. Indeed, it can 
hardly be rightly called *'the goal" even 
of that, since there is not an atom that 
composed it but must exist for ever- 
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The destruction of matter is in fact incon- 
ceivable, and still more inconceivable is the 
destruction of that which is not matter. Not 
the very smallest particle of universal spirit 
— to use for want of a better a materialistic 
term — can ever be annihilated or destroyed 
any more than the very smallest particle of 
universal matter. That energy — ^a spiritual 
non-material thing — coexists throughout 
nature with matter is, as we have already 
seen, abundantly evident from the move- 
ments of matter, and from the various 
phenomena of life which combinations of 
matter display. And, similarly, that what 
we call spirit animates the bodies of men is 
as certain a truth as phenomena can teach 
us. A body is alive. Why ? Because 
something which is the condition of its life 
is in it. The same body becomes dead. 
Why ? Clearly because the something 
spiritual, which was the condition of its 
previous vital manifestations, has left it. 
Our argument has been that the spiritual 
something, which causes a man to live now, 
will cause him to live subsequently ; that, 
when it casts off its present corporeal 
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integument, it will have, not indeed an 
immaterial organism, for that could not be, 
but — so to put it — a spiritualised embodi- 
ment as, with profound and sagacious 
acumen, suggested by the apostle St. Paul. 
That, notwithstanding all the changes, 
the thorough and complete changes, which, 
from his infancy onwards, a man's soul and 
body have undergone in the world, his 
continuous personality should have been 
preserved is a significant fact, affording, 
to say the least of it, a presumption that, 
as his personality has been maintained in 
the past, so will it persist in the future. 
Indeed, if we seriously believe that man's 
state in this world is, as it clearly appears 
to be, a state of probation and discipline, 
ordered under Providence with a view to 
ulterior ends, we cannot consistently doubt 
it. Unquestionably, much that is false, 
superstitious, and purely imaginary, is con- 
tained in popular beliefs, and, not least so, 
in popular conceptions concerning the soul 
and its future. Nevertheless, there are in 
them some basal elements of solid and sub- 
stantial truth. Man's continuous person- 
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ality through all changes, his hopes and 
aspirations, yea, and even his fears, point 
him to an infinite existence. 

** It must be so — Plato, thou reasonest well — 
Else whei\ce this pleasing hope, this fond desire. 
This longing after immortality ? 
Or whence this secret dread, and inward horror, 
Of falling into nought ? Why sinks the soul 
Back on herself, and startles at destruction ? 
'Tis the Divinity that stirs within us ; 
'Tis Heaven itself that points out an Hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man/' 

Shakespeare, with apparent inconsistency, 
makes Hamlet speak of ** that undiscovered 
•country from whose bourne no . traveller 
returns," although his ghosts occasionally 
appear upon the scene of action. Certainly, 
in all ages, ghost stories have been told. 
Were they all baseless fabrications, recorded 
by people who intended to deceive? Pro- 
bably enough many of them were so ; but, 
surely, not all. Indisputably, from time to 
time, thoroughly honest persons have really 
believed that they have seen ghosts. Of 
•course, in the majority of cases, such appari- 
tions were purely subjective phenomena, 
caused by nothing external to the ghost- 
seer at all. It may be worth while, however. 
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to enquire whether this sort of explanation 
is sufficient to account for such an appari- 
tion, for instance, as that recorded by Lord 
Brougham in the first volume of his Life 
and Times, Brougham and a friend whom 
he calls G., when young men, had frequently^ 
discussed together the questions of the im- 
mortality of the soul and of the possibility 
of the dead appearing to the living. Wish- 
ing for assurance on these points, they^ 
bound themselves by a solemn compact, 
written in letters of blood, that whichever 
of them died first should, if it were possible, 
appear to the other, and so solve any linger- 
ing doubts they had about the chances of 
life after death. 

Years after this, Brougham, who had well 
nigh forgotten his friend, was on a travelling 
tour in Sweden, and had put up for the night 
at a road-side inn, when, suddenly, to his in- 
tense amazement, his friend appeared ! The 
vision shocked him exceedingly, and caused 
him to go off in a swoon. On recovering 
his senses, he found himself sprawling oa 
the floor. ** I recollected quickly enough,'* 
he writes, " our old discussion and the bar- 
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gain we had made. I could not discharge 
from my mind the impression that G. must 
have died, and that his appearance to me 
Wcis to be received by me as a proof of a 
future state." 

On his return to Edinburgh, Brougham 
found a letter awaiting him, announcing 
his friend's death in India at the precise 
date when he himself had been at the 
road- side inn in Sweden ! 

Brougham always tried to persuade him- 
self that the above strange experience of 
his was a mere dream, a mere curious coin- 
cidence. It is difficult, however, to conceive 
that it was internal and subjective only, and 
that no conditions of the phenomenon were 
supplied directly from without. 

Probably, Brougham's friend appeared to 
him dressed in the ordinary habiliments in 
which he had formerly known him. As he 
does not say anything to the contrary, such 
may be assumed to have been the Cctse. It 
is easy to object that spirits do not wear 
garments. Nobody, of course, supposes 
that they do. The actual visions, doubt- 
less, are within the minds of the persons 
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witnessing them, and not objects without 
them at all. But, then, how do their minds 
become thus impressed ? How did the spirit 
of a man who died, or was dying, in India, 
thousands of miles away, affect the mind of 
a man who at that very moment was travels 
ling in Sweden ? 

Narratives such as the above are plentiful 
in works which treat of what are called psy- 
chical or spiritualistic phenomena, and, as 
evidences of a life after death, may be 
accepted for what they are worth. Taken 
singly, they prove little; but taken in the 
mass, and in conjunction with other indi- 
cations — the premonitions of conscience, the 
fact that men do not by any means always 
meet with their deserts in this world, and 
other cogent considerations — their testimony 
is not to be despised. At any rate, Faith 
is abundantly justified in confiding that the 
grave is not the goal of any man's destiny, 
but the mere passport to his continued life. 

" No ! no ! we cannot die ; 
In death's unrobing-room we strip from round us 
The garments of mortality and earth ; 
And breaking from the embryo- state that bound us, 
Our day of dying is our day of birth," 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Philosophical Religion. 

The term ** religion," as usually under- 
stood, includes faith and duty — ^what it is 
conceived that men as religious beings 
ought to believe, and what it is con- 
ceived that men as religious beings ought 
to do. What it is conceived that men 
as religious beings ought to believe and 
do is said advisedly, since that is what a 
system of religion invariably is. It is not 
at all necessarily a correct and true system 
of belief and practice, as is only too evident 
from the many indisputably false systems of 
religion that have prevailed, and still pre- 
vail, in the world. However, whether correct 
and true or not, it is accepted as being so 
by those who confide in it. Thus, with the 
systems of Christianity ; they are conceived 
by their adherents, if not to be faultlessly 
perfect, at any rate to comprise articles o^ 
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faith and rules of practice which are binding- 
upon them as religious beings. Indeed, 
articles of faith and rules of practice make 
up the sum total of what is usually meant 
by people when they speak of a system of 
religion : it is a system of conceptions 
respecting faith and duty. 

But as men are fallible, such conceptions 
may be fallacious. In the case of most 
religions they have been egregiously so, 
and to some extent, undoubtedly, are so 
in the various systems of Christianity. It 
is by no means needless then for people 
thoughtfully to enquire as to what is 
• credible, and what not, in the religious 
systems they espouse and hold to be of 
paramount excellence. Occasionally to 
review the grounds of our faith is a most 
wholesome practice, if conducted with ade- 
quate discretion. 

Now it may be laid down as an axiom 
that, so far as a system of religion is really 
true, it cannot be contradictory to anything 
that is really true either in science or philo- 
sophy. If any conclusions of science or 
philosophy are really correct and true, and 
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•certain religious tenets contradict them, 
those religious tenets must necessarily be 
false. Religion, indeed, is neither a science 
nor a philosophy, and would be of little use 
to the mass of men if it were either; but 
still, for all that, no religious system, how- 
ever good and pure and serviceable, can 
be thoroughly and in all respects true if 
•out of harmony with any real truths of 
science or philosophy. If this proposition 
be accepted as undeniable, as surely it is, 
then a reasonable inference to be drawn 
from it is, that religious tenets which con- 
flict with philosophical or scientific truths 
should either be abandoned as untenable by 
those who hold them, or should, if capable 
of being so, be brought into agreement 
with what science and philosophy declare. 
But why, it is sometimes asked, should 
science and philosophy be permitted to dic- 
tate to religion ? Is it not rather the province 
of religion to dictate to science and philo- 
sophy? Certainly, it has usually been so 
regarded. Indeed, in past ages, and under 
the lash of ecclesiastical pains and penalties, 
science and philosophy have had to submit 
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to the dictates of religion only too fre- 
quently. Well may they ask why religion 
should have been allowed so to hamper 
them. Even error should have full freedom 
of speech. Truth is not exclusively the 
property of science and philosophy, nor, 
very evidently, is it exclusively the property 
of religion. 

But though a system of religion be neither 
a science nor a philosophy, it may yet be 
both scientific and philosophical. It may 
be made up, that is to say, of conceptions 
which neither conflict with any demonstrated 
results of science, nor could be shown to be 
false by any methods of philosophy. A 
system of religion of this kind is all that 
is here meant by a philosophical religion, 
not a scientifically and philosophically per- 
fect system of religion, but a system of 
religion, however simple it may be or how- 
ever complex, that men of science and 
men of philosophy might accept without 
finding anything in it opposed to their 
scientific or philosophical convictions. 

It is the object of science in general to 
teach us the laws and uniformities of things 
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as they are. Thus, astronomy, treating of 
celestial phenomena, and psychology of 
phenomena of mind, are concerned with 
things as we perceive them. The aim, on 
the other hand, of ethics, whose subject 
matter is morals, is not so much to teach 
us what morals as we find them are, and 
which differ much in different communities, 
but rather what morals should be as a 
perfect system. Thus ethics is an ideal. 
Similarly, Philosophical Religion is an 
ideal — the object of those who endeavour 
to elaborate it not being to teach what 
religion actually is, or ever has been, but 
rather what it would be if freed from all 
mixture and incrustation of human error. 
Probably enough we shall never make it 
that ; but, nevertheless, such should be 
our aim. We want a religion which shall 
commend itself as rational to men of 
science and philosophy, and shall be capable 
also of being accepted as true by the gene- 
rality of men. Is the Christian religion, as 
we have it, such a religion as that? To 
some extent no doubt it is ; but it is 
equally undoubted that in these days of 

T 
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ours hundreds of our very ablest thinkers 
hold aloof from it. They see how numerous 
are its varieties, and they find perfection in 
none of them. Surely, however, there is 
nothing to be wondered at in this. Whilst 
human beings are as fallible as they are, the 
wonder would have been if the case had 
been otherwise. Granting that Christianity 
was flawless as it came from its Author, 
it has been so distorted and transmuted in 
passing through the blundering minds of 
men that, like a ray of light decomposed by 
a prism, it has lost its original whiteness. 
As in art and literature, so in current 
ecclesiastical beliefs, 

" Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see 
Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor e'er shall be." 

No ; it were futile to expect to find anything 
like perfection in systems of popular religion. 
Even supposing some theory of faith and 
practice were to come down to us from 
Heaven in a state of immaculate purity, it 
could not without a miracle continue so. 
The first men who espoused it would give 
it an interpretation of their own ; and. 
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as time went on, unless the process of 
its deterioration were perpetually kept in 
check by a, vigorous and wholesome 
criticism, it would as inevitably become 
falsified, perverted, and added to by human 
thought, human fancy, and human terrors 
and forebodings, as the webs of spiders will 
accumulate in an unswept chamber, or fungi 
germinate in a dank cell. 

It may safely, then, be asserted that all 
systems of religion, as currently and popu- 
larly accepted, are debased by a considerable 
alloy of human nonsense, though they all 
may be regarded as containing some ele- 
ments of divine truth. Even Fetichism, 
the lowest of them all, will be found, if 
analysed, to rest on the reasonable belief, 
embraced, not only by the most ignorant, 
but also by the wisest of mankind, that 
what is spiritual must needs exist in the 
world side by side with what is material. 

Thus, as there is truth even in the very 
lowest grades of religion, so, of course, there 
is more truth to be found in those of a 
higher kind. Still, the whole of religious 
truth, it may certainly be affirmed, is the 
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exclusive property of none. Even, however, 
did any religious system on the face of the 
earth ever, during any period of its past 
existence, contain the totality of religious 
truth, that system, if an old system, and 
one amongst whose adherents free thought 
and free expression of thought had been 
rigorously interdicted, would inevitably, in 
the course of its subsequent development, 
have become very considerably modified and 
changed from what it originally was. Take, 
for example, the system of the Church of 
Rome. Hostile criticism, during centuries, 
was put down with a strong hand. Every 
deviation from doctrines which from time 
to time fallible ecclesiastical councils had 
proclaimed was not only treated as de- 
serving excommunication, but, if persisted 
in, was punished as a capital crime. Thus, 
for a prolonged period, the cause of false- 
hood had a thriving time of it, a host 
of superstitions gradually so obliterating the 
features of the ancient creed that it was 
impossible to be recognised as the same. 

Thinking men perceive all this. They see 
that a system of religion may differ very 
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widely from what it was in its primitive con- 
dition ; moreover, that every contemporary 
system of religion differs from every other ; 
and moreover, too, that every system of 
religion is accepted in a somewhat different 
way by every man, woman or child who 
adopts it. In short, they perceive that 
religious differences are really about as 
numerous as are religious people themselves. 
How so ? it may be asked. Why, in this 
way. It will be denied, of course, by nobody 
that people differ in their knowledge and 
intelligence. Well, their religious beliefs 
must differ correspondingly. A fool's re- 
ligion can never be exactly the same as a 
wise man's, although it may happen to be 
called by the same name. Religion, very 
evidently, is a relative thing, varying in 
accordance with the knowledge and intelli- 
gence of its professors. Thus the religious 
conceptions of a sage are by no means the 
same as those of a simpleton, nor the 
religious conceptions of a Christian philo- 
sopher the same as those of a converted 
Hottentot. Their faiths, though the same 
in oame, may yet be as divergent from 
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one another as light from darkness, the faith 
of the one being a reasonable and reasoned 
out belief, whereas the faith of the other 
may be no better than a pitiful credulity. 

But the differences of religious belief which 
may exist in the minds of individuals it 
would, of course, be impossible to enumerate. 
All that can be said about them is that 
creeds vary with the individuals who adopt 
them ; that in proportion as men differ from 
one another in intelligence, and in knowledge 
bearing upon their religious belief — and 
every man differs in some degree from every 
other in these respects — so necessarily must 
they differ correspondingly from one another 
in their religious conceptions, even though 
they should all profess to espouse the same 
nominal faith. 

Thus, not only does every religious sect 
or system differ from every other, but every 
individual adherent of any sect or system 
must needs differ, however slightly, in his 
religious conceptions from every other, since 
he necessarily views the tenets which are set 
before him as coloured by his own mental 
eyeglass, and not precisely as seen by other 
men. 
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Moreover, too, there are a large number 
of isolated individuals, confined to no stereo- 
typed circle of religious thought, who, like 
stars of eccentric movement, range freely in 
orbits of their own. Thus, that eminently 
worthy man, the late Sir Josiah Mason of 
Birmingham, denied that he belonged to any 
religious sect or party. " He was," wrote 
Sir John Lubbock in the Contemporaiy Review, 
" an excellent representative of religion 
without dogma. . . . His creed would 
appear to have been that of Spinoza, that 
there is a Supreme Being who delights in 
justice and mercy, whom all who would be 
saved are bound to obey, and whose 
worship consists in the practice of justice 
and charity towards our neighbours." 

Amidst such a diversity of religious creeds 
and practices, is there any one single perfect 
religious system to be found ? No; it would 
be looked for in vain. Certainly, as ex- 
emplified in communities of fallible men, all 
religious systems are more or less faulty. 
Ideal perfection is to be found in none of 
them. Nevertheless, ideal perfection is the 
thing to be aimed at, though on this side the 
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millennium it is hardly likely to be reached. 
However, there is no reasonable cause for 
discouragement. Men are now better in- 
structed, and think more freely for them- 
selves, than at any previous period. They 
have already come very generally to see 
that truth can never contradict truth, and 
that what is really true in science or philo- 
sophy can never be opposed to what is 
really true in religion, and, on the other 
hand, that whatever is really true in 
religion can never be opposed to anything 
that is really true in science or philosophy. 

And philosophers and men of science, on 
their part, are more and more coming to 
perceive that, although defects may easily 
be discovered even in the most excellent 
systems of popular religion, it no more 
follows that religious systems in which 
defects are to be found are useless than 
the light-giving sun is useless because 
spots appear upon its disk. 

The best religion for the community is not 
a religion adapted only to a set of sages or 
any other particular class of men, but such 
a religion as is fittest at the time to propagate 
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sound religious conceptions and to excite 
wholesome religious emotions in the breasts 
of the greatest number. Such a system of 
religion is worthy of enlisting the sympathy 
of philanthropists, not as being ideally 
perfect — for that, in the days of any of us, 
no system of religion will ever be — but as 
being a serviceable instrument, under the 
g^uiding hand of Providence, for fostering the 
faith, improving the morals, and alleviating 
the hardships of mankind. 

A religion most suited to the many will 
be sure, in certain respects, to be out of 
harmony with the convictions of the few. 
This has already been fully granted. We 
may, however, go further and say that it 
is very unlikely to be strictly, precisely, 
and punctiliously in agreement with the 
opinions of a single solitary individual who 
may have devoted his time and attention 
in any moderate degree to the minute pros 
and cons of doctrinal varieties. It is clear, 
in fact, that if a reasonable and reasoning 
man could adopt no system of religion but 
one with which he was completely and 
unreservedly in accord, he would have to 
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refrain from attaching himself to any 
religious sect or community whatever. 
Absolute identity of thought in the ad- 
herents of religious systems is unattainable. 
Religious associations, therefore, are wise 
which permit to their members a whole- 
some latitude of opinion. That the Church 
of England does so is evident enough — 
at least if we may take for our criterion 
the extraordinary diversity of teaching and 
belief that at present prevails within her pale. 
It is said, no doubt, by some that she 
requires of her members a belief in doctrines 
which are absolutely at variance with reason 
— a belief, for instance, in such a doctrine 
as that of the eternal punishment of the 
wicked. Well ; whether this doctrine is 
at variance with reason or not depends 
entirely on the way in which it is inter- 
preted. It may be interpreted unreasonably, 
of course; but it may also be interpreted 
reasonably. Certainly, as formerly held, 
it was irrational and revolting in the 
extreme. But what is of consequence to- 
notice is, that there is genuine truth at 
the bottom of it. A man who has perpe- 
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trated, we will suppose, some dreadful crime 
can never, through all eternity, be as though 
he had not done it. It will leave, as it were, 
its brand upon him for ever and ever; just 
as a child which is scarred in infancy will 
retain the mark till his death-day, or as a 
man who has taken a false step in youth 
will never afterwards be able to escape from 
the effects of his mistake. We are respon- 
sible beings, and just as our present has 
resulted from our past, so, for our weal or 
woe, does our future hang upon our present. 
Even in this world a man's state is per- 
manently better or worse as the effect of 
his voluntary actions. The thought is a 
solemn one — so will it be hereafter. When ■ 
the Athanasian Creed says " They that 
have done good shall go into life ever- 
lasting, and they that have done evil into 
everlasting fire," it does but state this 
doctrine in the exaggerated and material- 
istic form in which it was current in the 
East. Rightly and reasonably interpreted, 
it is consistent with Determinism and worthy 
of belief, but the vulgar view of it is shock- 
ingly false and superstitious. 
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And as there is truth underlying the 
tenets of eternal punishment and everlasting- 
reward, so there is stern truth in the doctrine 
of original sin. Of this the world around 
us affords us only too abundant proof. We 
may perceive plainly enough, if we will, that 
as children inherit from their parents certain 
peculiarities of bodily structure and certain 
liabilities to bodily diseases, so also that 
they inherit from them a certain mental bias, 
and a certain congenital tendency to the 
commission of evil. This, however, is all 
that the doctrine of original sin can 
rationally be taken to imply. No doubt, 
it has often been held that an acknow- 
ledgment of man's natural depravity carries 
with it by implication an acknowledgment 
of his pristine perfection. This, however, 
is by no means the case. The one con- 
ception by no means involves the other. 
Men may be bad, but it does not follow 
that their remote ancestors were better, 
any more than the fact that all crows are 
black is a proof that they were originally 
white. When we say that men inherit from 
their parents a tendency to evil we say what 
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facts establish. And if, further, we say that 
men are a fallen race, in the sense of being 
a race of beings who on all sorts of occasions 
during their lives do fall into various errors, 
vices and mistakes, we say what is quite 
true. But if, by calling them ** fallen,'' we 
mean to imply that they are a deteriorated 
race, we mean what science contradicts. 
Individuals may so have fallen, communis 
ties may so have fallen, nations may so 
have fallen, but the race of man has risen. 
His original condition was immeasurably 
inferior to what his state is now. 

But as men have in their nature propen- 
sities to what is evil and base, so also^ 
happily, have they in their nature counter- 
acting propensities to what is good and 
noble — propensities which may be developed 
by right training, and which they may 
hand down by inheritance to their children's 
children. Man was savage for millenniums^ 
sunk in barbarism till yesterday. What 
wonder then is it that, imperfectly civilised 
as he still at best is, his old ancestral habits, 
bursting through the thin veneer of his 
modern refinement, should still occasionally 
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reassert themselves? What marvel if we 
still find him, here and there, cruel, vindic- 
tive and treacherous, and if often his 
malignant passions prove too strong* for 
his control ? 

Ecclesiastical formularies, so long as re- 
tained in their present state, must needs, 
liere and there, be understood in a some- 
what modified sense by those who profess 
to accept them concurrently with the teach- 
ing of modern science. The assertion, for 
instance, in the Ninth Article of the Church 
of England, that ** man is very far gone from 
•original righteousness " can only mean, as 
interpreted in the light of contemporary 
knowledge, that he is still very far from 
moral perfection, which is true enough. 
However, as he was originally in a state 
of utter savagery, it can hardly be said 
with literal accuracy that he had any 
** original righteousness'* to have departed 
from. On the contrary, if science tells 
true, he was for long ages more animal 
than human, and although still **very far*' 
indeed from what he should be, has cer- 
tainly, under Providence, progressed most 
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remarkably in all civilised communities from 
the base condition in which he formerly was. 
What he is reveals to us what he was and 
what he will be. His lower propensities 
point to a degraded past; his lofty aspira- 
tions, his elevated hopes, and his earnest 
strivings to a noble future. His Paradise 
Lost is a Paradise of Fancy; his departed 
Golden Age, a poet's dreamland. His 
best days are coming and to come. **Say 
not thou, What is the cause that the former 
days were better than these ? for thou dost 
not inquire wisely concerning this." 



An ideal or philosophical system of 
religion, could such a system be excogitated, 
would endorse all the truths comprised in 
popular religious systems whilst rejecting 
all the errors by which those truths have 
been neutralised or obscured. We have 
already seen that the tenets of eternal 
punishment and reward and of original sin 
admit of a rational explanation. So does 
the doctrine of the Atonement, which is 
usually regarded as the central doctrine 
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of Christianity. But it has been sadly- 
travestied, and grossly misunderstood. Even 
so capable a reasoner as Bishop Butler 
hardly knew what to make of it. Certainly^ 
the heathenish notion of it which represents 
God as a vindictive Being, and Christ as an 
innocent victim offered up to appease His 
wrath, must be summarily rejected; but the 
underlying truth that God will be merciful 
to men, and offers at-one-ment with Him to 
the most wicked, on sincere repentance, is 
worthy of devout acceptation. 

Whatever system of religion contains most 
truth and least error makes the nearest 
approach to what is here meant by an ideal 
or philosophical religion. But such a system 
of religion, probably, would commend itself 
to few, and would consequently have but 
little influence on the mass of men. A 
religion to be widely useful and effective 
must needs be popular. Hence those who 
have the religious welfare of the community 
at heart should not separate themselves^ 
as so many do, from a system that is popu- 
lar, merely because it embodies fallacious 
opinions — for where is any popular system 
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that does not?-r-but should look rather to 
the truths which underlie them. Take, for 
instance, the doctrine of the Resurrection of 
the Body which is asserted in the Apostles' 
Creed. Understood popularly and super- 
ficially, this doctrine, doubtless, means that 
the bones, flesh, sinews, nerves, and every- 
thing else that a man's material organism, is 
composed of, will rise again. Many say that 
they cannot believe it. Nor, surely, need 
they. A carnal resurrection, as vulgarly 
depicted, is incredible. What the doctrine 
implies is the important point. And what it 
evidently implies, when looked at below the 
surface, is no other than this — that there is 
for man a future state of existence. This, and 
nothing but this, is the true esoteric interpret 
tation of the doctrine in question, and the 
only interpretation of it that is of any vital 
and essential significance. As to whether a 
man's cranky corporeal framework, which he 
relinquishes at death, is destined to be 
raised again or not, people may think as 
they please. If, however, they believe in 
man's future existence, they believe, if not 
in all that is usually supposed to be intended 
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by the doctrine of the resurrection, at any 
rate in all that can be meant by it as a 
doctrine of spiritual import. Such, at least 
on one occasion, seems to have been the 
teaching of Christ. The Sadducees affirmed 
that there was '* no resurrection." And 
as the context clearly shows, by ** no 
resurrection" they meant **no future life." 
Hence Christ, to prove to them that there 
was a resurrection, did so by an argument 
that was simply designed to convince them 
that there was a future life. Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob had certainly experienced no 
bodily resurrection, in the commonly ac- 
cepted sense. And yet they are produced 
by Christ as undeniable examples of persons 
to whom a resurrection had occurred. Were 
they not living ? Were they not, therefore, 
instances of a resurrection ? So Christ 
plainly argued with the Sadducees, making 
a future life and a resurrection as no other 
than equivalent terms. 

The doctrine of the Resurrection of Christ 
is similarly capable of an esoteric as well 
as of an exoteric meaning. The expression 
** Christ is risen," may be viewed, esoteri- 
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cally, as equivalent to ** Jesus lives." What 
more true, for example, than that Christ, 
although he '* was crucified, dead, and 
buried" in a remote comer of the great 
Roman world, and was so repudiated by his 
countrymen in general that it might have 
been reasonably anticipated that neither he 
nor his religion would ever afterwards have 
been heard of, yet, in actual fact, so rose to 
life again, in the persons of a few poor and 
ignorant disciples, that his religion, which 
seemed to have been consigned with himself 
to a grave of oblivion, burst forth, as it 
were, **on the third day," with such renewed 
vitality, that all the malice of the Jews and 
the might of the Caesars were powerless to 
restrain its progress ? And what more true 
than that Christ's influence in the world is 
a living influence still. 

There can be no doubt that doctrines 
which in their literal simplicity suited well 
the opinions of bygone ages have often to 
be considerably strained in order to be 
accepted by well instructed persons now. 
Take the doctrine of Christ's Ascension into 
Heaven. '* While," writes Lotze in his 
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MicrocosmuSy " the earth was regarded as 
a flat disk, and the visible heaven above 
it as the abode of God, it was possible for 
the ascension into heaven to appear to 
men's minds as a real return of the Divine 
to God ; but since astronomy has taught 
us that the earth is a sphere, surrounded 
by immeasurable realms of homogeneous 
space, we fail to see what intelligible 
goal the upward ascent of Christ could 
have." 

And so with the doctrine of Christ's second 
Advent. We cannot accept it as the first 
Christians did who lived in constant expecta- 
tion that their Redeemer would return before 
the generation then living had passed away. 
We do not look forward, as they did, to 
beholding the Son of Man descending from 
above in the clouds of heaven, attended 
by hosts of angels, living people being 
miraculously caught up into the sky to 
meet their Lord in the air, and the dead 
of all nations rising from their graves and 
standing awestruck before Him. All that 
is said in Scripture about the great white 
throne of judgment and the sounding 
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trumpet should be viewed, undoubtedly, 
as so much symbolism. 

What then are such doctrines as those of 
the Resurrection, the Ascension, and the 
Advent of Christ, to us ? Why in the spirit, 
though not in the letter, they are just exactly 
to us as they were to the primitive believers. 
They call upon us to rise from the grave of 
worldliness, to ascend upwards from low and 
degrading to hopeful and noble thoughts, 
and to be as well prepared for the advent of 
our end as were the saints of Palestine and 
Thessalonica for the advent of the world's 
doom and the speedy coming of their 
Saviour. 

Thomas Carlyle was wont to spiritualise in 
some such a way as this the leading tenets 
of popular Christianity. As doctrines of 
conventional orthodoxy he cared little for 
them; but as doctrines having an effective 
bearing upon his own living personal every- 
day conduct, and on that of others about 
him, he esteemed them highly. Froude, 
describing his Life in London^ naively says 
of him, ** The resurrection of Christ was to 
him only a symbol of spiritual truth." But 
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what more could we reasonably wish it to be 
as a doctrine of practical import ? Surely, 
if orthodox believers only spiritualised, like 
Carlyle, their materialistic conceptions; if 
they did not only receive their dogmas, as so 
many do, in the bare letter ; if they only 
fully acted up to them in spirit and in truth, 
they would be much better specimens than, 
for the most part, they now are of the 
influence upon them of an elevating, re- 
generating, soul-benefiting religion. 

Spinoza held that what is of importance 
in theological dogmas is not their literal 
truth, but ** their piety" — their power, that 
is, of influencing the heart. In this he 
was right. It is their spiritual or esoteric 
meaning, and not their literal, that is their 
true and vital meaning. The doctrine, for 
instance, that people are brought by bap- 
tism into covenant with God, accepted in 
its prosaic literalism, is absurd ; for what 
is a covenant ? It is an agreement between 
two or more parties. Surely, however, it 
would be about as reasonable to suppose 
that a crawling insect could make a 
covenant with a man, as that a man could 
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enter into a covenant with God. What the 
doctrine essentially means is evidently in this, 
as in other cases, the important point. And 
what it means is simply and unquestionably 
this — that a man's future happiness as surely 
depends on his fulfilling certain conditions 
as if he were actually bound to fulfil them by 
the terms of a covenant. Indeed, we must 
necessarily fulfil conditions in order to 
succeed in any undertakings whatever. ** If 
we cultivate the ground," wrote the late 
William Sewell in his Christian Vestiges^ 
" the ground will bring forth fruit. If we 
stand at a certain distance from the fire, the 
fire will warm, comfort and cheer us ; if we 
approach it too closely, it will burn us. If 
we imbibe a certain proportion of a drug, it 
will heal ; if we go beyond that measure, it 
will poison. If we place our feet upon the 
water, it will give way and drown us ; if we 
rest upon a plank, it will bear us up in 
safety. All nature, all this external world in 
every part and portion of it, speaks to us 
clearly and distinctly in the language of 
conditions. It makes its movements con- 
ditional upon ours." 
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Thus we are, as it were, under a covenant 
with the great God of Nature, as being- 
subject to conditions — conditions which we 
are as much required for our welfare to learn, 
and practically to fulfil, as if they were 
actually written on scrolls of parchment. 
Literally under a covenant with God, of 
course, we are not, but in a spiritual and 
esoteric sense we are, and should guide our 
steps accordingly. 

In this way doctrines which taken literally 
are untenable are, when understood esoteric- 
ally, worthy of all credence. Such a doctrine, 
for instance, as that of a man's being in 
covenant with God is absolutely spoilt if 
taken literally. It degrades God to the level 
of a mere bargain -driver, and makes Him 
repulsive; whereas, on the other hand, if 
interpreted esoterically, as it necessarily 
requires to "be, it may be interpreted in a 
sense which will command intelligent belief. 

And so with a great many of the narra- 
tives of Holy Scripture. Their literal 
meaning is subordinate to their spiritual 
significance. Take, for example, the story 
of Nebuchadnezzar's golden image. What 
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was the object of that singular tale but to 
impress upon the minds of the Jewish people 
a truth which many of them were prone to 
forget, that idolatry is to be abhorred and 
worship to be paid to God only? 

Take, again, the simple but sublime 
account of the Creation in the book of 
Genesis. It is not in its letter that its 
value consists, but in the eternal truth that 
underlies it — namely, that there is a God 
on whom all things are dependent. It 
may not state this grand and everlasting 
verity in language of scientific correctness, 
but it states it, and states it admirably, in 
a form that was adapted to the Israelites 
of the time. 

Instruction, as every one knows, is often 
best and most easily conveyed to the minds 
of children by means of pictures. And so, 
in the childhood of human history, man- 
kind learnt some of their most elevating 
lessons from language of an illustrative 
kind. Thus the description of the Creation, 
as given in Genesis, is a series of imaginary 
views. The highly abstract doctrine of the 
•existence of a God had to be instilled into 
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uncultivated minds. But how could they be 
made to realise it at all except in a concrete 
form? Hence, as a necessary expedient^ 
the Almighty is embodied, and represented 
as working and resting/ Each day's work 
is introduced in a scenic manner. First 
comes forth the brilliant light of day. 
Next the solid firmament is fixed in its 
position^ Then grass clothes the land 
with verdure, and trees yielding fruit 
appear upon the stage. Afterwards in the 
grand arch of the stately firmament are 
placed the glittering stars, and amongst 
them two lights of greater size and efful- 
gence than the rest, the sun to rule the 
day and the moon to run her course by 
night. On the fifth day appear the fishes 
and the fowls, and on the sixth the beasts 
and creeping things. And lastly, to crown 
all, comes forth Man, the masterpiece of 
the Creation, fashioned in the image of 
his Maker. 

Now, of course, no part of all this is to- 
be taken for literal history. Nevertheless,, 
truth underlies it — the grand truth, which 
commends itself to every reflecting mind,. 
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that the glorious universe which we behold 
is veritably the work of God. The narrative 
is a product of imagination. It is, however, 
none the less valuable for that, and none the 
less full of interest. It tells us what was 
thought about God by the ancient Israelites. 
And, be it remembered, what they thought 
about God — in other words, early Hebrew 
monotheism — is the germ from which has 
been evolved what is thought about God 
now by the most enlightened nations of 
the earth. 

Profoundly true in a spiritual sense is the 
biblical story of the Creation ; but literally 
true it is not, and cannot be. ** It may be 
observed," says Bishop Goodwin in the 
Contemporary ReviedUy ** that when we speak 
of the literal interpretation of this portion 
of Holy Scripture we are using language 
which, when examined, has no definite 
meaning. The whole history of creation 
is necessarily supra-literal. * The Spirit of 
God moved upon the face of the waters.' 
What literal meaning is there here? *God 
said. Let there be light and there was light.' 
How can this grand description be taken 
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literally ? * God said, Let us make man in 
our own image, after our likeness.' How 
can we assign to such transcendental lan- 
guage any sense which can properly be 
called literal? And so on throughout the 
whole creative history. Consequently the 
literal theory must be simply and completely 
given up as in the very nature of things 
impossible; and the question arises, what 
shall we put in its place ? The answer 
seems to be, that such a picture or sketch 
of the origin of things was accorded to the 
sacred writer, and placed at the head of 
Holy Scripture, as was fitted to the com- 
prehension of man, and fitted to introduce 
the subsequent portions of the Word of God. 
The tenacity with which a large number of 
persons adhere to what they regard as the 
literal meaning of the first chapter of 
Genesis proves with what wonderful skill 
the chapter has been written ; but when we 
come to consider what the literal meaning 
of the phrase * literal meaning ' is, we find 
that the words are in their nature totally 
inapplicable to such a composition as that 
with which we are dealing ; and, having 
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realised this fact, we may perhaps find that 
there is another mode of interpretation which 
is more reasonable, more free from difficul- 
ties, and which yet deprives the sacred 
narrative of no particle of its meaning." 
Such words from the pen of so thoughtful 
a writer as the Bishop of Carlisle are well 
deserving of our attention. It is plain that 
there are a great many narratives in the Old 
Testament which cannot reasonably be ac- 
cepted as literal history. We cannot believe, 
for example, that Balaam's, ass really talked 
to its rider, or that Jonah was three days 
and nights in the inside of a fish, and that 
he composed a poetical prayer when placed 
in so strange a situation. Luther says, 
" The story of Jonah is more incredible 
than any poet's fable. If it were not in 
the Bible I should laugh at it. He was 
three days in the belly of a great fish. 
Why the fish would have digested him in 
three hours, and converted him into its own 
flesh and blood ! The miracle of the Red 
Sea was nothing to this. The sequel, too, 
is so foolish. When he is released he begins 
to rave and expostulate and make himself 
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miserable about a gourd ! ' ' Luther adds, 
'*It is a great mystery." However, as he 
found it in the Bible, although his reason 
told him that it was utterly untrue — indeed, 
**more incredible than any poet's fable" — 
he yet placed credence in the tale as a 
literal record of facts. He might just as 
reasonably have interpreted literally the 
parable of Jotham, and have believed in 
conversing trees ! 

The moral drift of the stories is what 
practically concerns us. He who resists 
conscience travels like Balaam on a fooFs 
errand, and as with the Ninevites, so with 
the men of this ** adulterous and sinful 
generation," repentance is the road to 
salvation. 

And we must mete out to the New Testa- 
ment the same measure of interpretation 
that we apply to the Old, and recognise 
that its letter is of religious use to us only 
so far as it imbues our souls with its living 
spirit. Christ's parables, for instance, are 
of practical value to us only as we are 
capable of perceiving and appreciating their 
spiritual or esoteric sense. Much, too, of 
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liis general didactic teaching requires to be 
taken in the spirit of it, not in the letter — 
such commands, for instance, as — " Take 
no thought for the morrow" — "Resist not 
evil" — ** Whosoever shall smite thee on thy 
right cheek, turn to him the other also." 
And as to the details of his ministerial life 
which, as given by the evangelists, are in 
a great part marvellous, we could not in 
our own conduct, imitate them if we would. 
But we can do better. We can recognise 
them, beyond all doubt, as descriptive of 
the actions of one who had in him a 
heavenly spirit of disinterested philan- 
thropy, and can each, if we will, endeavour 
to copy him in that. 

The doctrine of the Trinity is sometimes 
regarded as involving Tritheism. Rightly 
understood it does no such thing. Of 
course if the Father Son and Holy Ghost 
were three separate and distinct individuals, 
it would be as absurd to say that they were 
One as it would be to say that three human 
individuals were one man. However, the 
Athanasian symbol, whatever faults may be 
found with it, endorses no such nonsense as 
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this. When it says, " There is one person 
of the Father, another of the Son, and 
another of the Holy Ghost," it does not 
mean that the Father is one individual, the 
Son another, and the Holy Ghost a third. 
It is true that in conventional speech we 
use the word "person" to mean an indi- 
vidual. However, we occasionally use it 
to mean the character belonging to an 
individual. This usage of the word is an 
old one. Cicero, for example, in his De 
O^ciisy speaks of two persons in one man — 
^*' Intelligendum est duabus nos indutos esse 
personis^^ — meaning that a man has two 
characters, his common character as a 
human being, and his special or peculiar 
character as a particular individual. In 
the same way we speak of dramatis personcsy 
the persons of a play, meaning the parti- 
cular characters that the actors assume. 
Similarly — to illustrate great things by 
small — by the three persons in the Trinity 
is meant the one Divine Being as appre- 
hended in a threefold manner by the minds 
of men, according as they recognise the 
divine Fatherhood of God, the divine Son- 
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ship of Christ, as exemplified in a career 
of holiness, or the divine Spirit as operat- 
ing throughout the universe, and stirring 
up noble emotions in their breasts. 

The doctrine of the divinity of Christ, 
which represents God, as manifested in 
Christ, to be indeed a God of Love, has 
been full of comfort to thousands. Its 
rationality hinges on the Logos doctrine 
which, repudiating the polytheistic notion 
of Christ being a God, as some of the 
more ignorant of the early believers seem 
to have thought him, declared him to be 
an incarnation of the God. In the first 
chapter of the Gospel according to St. John 
we are told that all things were made by 
the Word, and in the first chapter of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews we are told that 
God made all things by his Son. What 
did the sacred writers mean ? Did they 
mean to say that Jesus, the carpenter of 
Nazareth, was the creator of all things? 
Of course they meant, and could have 
meant, no such thing, since Jesus of 
Nazareth did not exist till his birth in 
the time of Augustus. No ; what they 

V 
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evidently taught was, that God made all 
things by His Logos — that is, by His divine 
reason or intelligence. Thus the ancient 
writer of the Clementine Recognitions says, 
" Reason that is the Word by which it 
appears all things were made." The 
supreme reason or intelligence of God, 
discernible throughout Nature, Christian 
teachers personified under the term Logos. 
This Logos or Wisdom of God, as well as 
the goodness and love of God, they dis- 
cerned to have been in Christ. Hence they 
pronounced Christ to have been " the only 
begotten Son of God." Such language of 
theirs, of course, was purely and trans- 
parently figurative, a mere metaphor derived 
from human analogy, not intended to be 
accepted by intelligent men in its bald 
prosaic matter-of-fact significance, but de- 
signed to indicate their imperfect conception 
of Christ's relationship to God which they 
knew not how better to express. Thus the 
doctrine of the divinity of Christ, which 
would otherwise have been inconsistent with 
the doctrine of Divine Unity, was rationa- 
lised by the doctrine of the Logos. 
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There are many who object to prayers 
being offered up to Christ. It is well 
known, of course, that the Unitarians do. 
Channing says, in his Discourse on Christian 
Worship, — " We pronounce it not merely 
improbable, but impossible, that Jesus, a 
poor man, a mechanic from Galilee, at the 
beginning of his mission, when his chosen 
disciples were waiting for his manifestation 
as an earthly prince, should have been 
adored as the everlasting, invisible God/* 
No doubt he is right. But the question is, 
What do intelligent Christians mean when 
they pray to Christ ? They certainly do ' 
not mean that they pray to him as a man ; 
nor can they mean, as has been shown, 
that they pray to him as a distinct and 
separate God. No ; what they do is, to 
pray to God under his name, just as they 
would pray to God if they addressed Him 
under the name of Jehovah. 

But it is objected that they pray to Christ 
as a man when they pray to him in the 
Litany — ** By thy holy nativity and circum- 
cision ; by thy baptism and temptation ; by 
thine agony and bloody sweat ; by thy cross 
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and passion ; by thy precious death and 
burial ; by thy glorious resurrection and 
ascension, Good Lord, deliver us." It is 
certainly untenable that Christ as God could 
have been born, circumcised, and crucified^ 
but only as a human being. And it is 
equally evident that, when he is addressed 
as one who was born, circumcised, and 
crucified, it is as a man that he is appealed 
to. Not however, be it remarked, as a mere 
man — for regarded as a mere man no one 
would have prayed to him at all — but as one 
in whom the Logos, the intelligence, the 
Spirit of God, was. Thus is to be explained 
the apparent anomaly of people's praying ta 
him as God, and yet doing so in devotional 
language which can be applicable to him 
only as a human being. 

However, let the seeming inconsistency of 
men's addressing Christ as God in language 
which can be applicable to him only as a 
human being be explained as it may, the 
fact remains that he is prayed to in the 
Litany for deliverance, and is prayed to as 
the One God. Indeed, in the Prayer of St. 
Chrysostom, he is distinctly and pointedly 
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appealed to as ** Almighty God." Hence, 
as has already been insisted on, prayers to 
Christ are not only to be rationally under- 
stood, but were actually intended to be 
taken, as prayers offered up to the one 
God only. 

Similar remarks apply to the worship of 
Christ in the Te Deum, In it, though he is 
adored as divine, he is addressed more than 
•once, as in the Litany, in phraseology which 
can strictly apply to him only as a human 
being — as one who was born of a human 
mother, shed his "precious blood" upon the 
cross, and underwent '* the sharpness of 
death." Nevertheless, it is not as a man that 
he is praised and prayed to. All Christians 
profess to acknowledge and worship but 
one God.- Hence if they worship Christ 
in this hymn, they must clearly be under- 
stood as worshipping under his name the 
one God only, unless they are prepared to 
plead guilty of the egregious inconsistency 
•of professing to believe in one God whilst 
offering up worship to two. 

Of course the representation in this 
anthem of the Cherubin and Seraphin, the 
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angels of heaven and " all the powers 
therein," continually crying **Holy, Holy, 
Holy, Lord God of Sabaoth,*' is mere de- 
votional poetry, and to be taken accordingly. 
Interpreted spiritually the conception is a 
grand one, but accepted literally is fantastic. 
It would take us too long to enter here on 
a discussion of the Sacraments. Suffice it 
to say that the New Birth in the one 
sacrament can only be reasonably accepted 
as a figurative or metaphorical form of 
speech, and that to understand in their bare 
literalism words which Christ used symboli- 
cally when he instituted the other would be 
utterly to mistake their meaning. Their 
letter killeth, their spirit giveth life. It is 
the spirit of Christ, the mind and disposition 
of Christ, which it behoves us to appropriate, 
and, as it were, to incorporate and incarnate 
in our very selves. "In proportion," says 
Dean Stanley in his Christian Institutions^ 
** as the ordinance of the Eucharist enables 
us to do this, it is a true partaking of what 
the Gospels intended by the body of Christ, 
In proportion as it fails to do this, it is no 
partaking of anything.'' 
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That the literal signification of many of 
the tenets of popular Christianity is, in these 
days, very generally repudiated by philo- 
sophers and men of science is a simple 
matter of fact. They cannot believe them 
as did their fathers before them. Is this, 
however, any valid reason why those who 
look to science and philosophy to be their 
guides should reject religion altogether, and 
stray off into the paths of a creedless 
Atheism ? Surely, enough has already been 
said in this small volume to dissuade them 
from such a course as this. They should 
not leave their churches, and wander away, 
without chart or compass, into a dark wilder- 
ness of doubt, to flounder at last in the 
Slough of Despond, but should remain in 
the positions in which PrQvidence has placed 
them, accepting their religious formularies, 
not necessarily in their literal, but, what 
alone is of real importance, in their vital 
and esoteric sense. By and bye, reforms 
and changes will be brought about in 
ecclesiastical matters to which the majority 
are now obstinately opposed. There is a 
large and increasing number of liber? ^ 
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minded thinkers amongst us. And they are 
to be found, not only amongst the laity, 
but also in the ranks of the clergy, many 
of whom have come more and more to 
recognise that, however excellent are our 
liturgical formularies, as handed down to 
us from a less enlightened age, they are 
yet, in not a few places, out of harmony, 
so far as their letter is concerned, with the 
knowledge of our times, and might, when- 
ever a fit season for their revision arrives, 
be altered with manifest advantage. 

And the same is to be said of the 
numerous and heterogeneous productions 
which are current amongst us in the shape 
of hymnals. Not a few of their verses are 
highly objectionable on the score of decency 
and good taste, and others of them, as pre- 
senting obstacles to the sceptical and being 
harmful to the credulous, would be well 
expunged. Matter-of-fact and ignorant 
people are too prone to mistake poetry for 
prose, and to regard the symbolism of their 
hymns, not merely as suggestive, but as 
intended to be literally descriptive, of 
celestial and infernal realities — of the 
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Splendours of the Heavenly Jerusalem with 
its winged and chanting angels, and of the 
horrors of the place of torment with its 
hosts of blaspheming devils. Hence no 
inconsiderable amount of popular mis- 
conception. 

However, such liturgical and hymned 
alterations and reforms as are reasonably 
to be desired must not impatiently be hur- 
ried on. When the world is ripe for them 
they will come. If effected too soon, they 
will prove abortive. Premature changes 
never last. Back swings the pendulum 
again to its old position. Thus, royalty 
which was destroyed by Cromwell re- 
appeared with Charles. So it is always. 
Changes which endure, like long-lived trees, 
are of slow growth. Wise men, therefore, 
will be content to wait. 

Mr. Cotter Morison well says : — *' Revolu- 
tionists, who are too impatient and head- 
strong to wait for the slow but sure effects 
of evolution, and reactionaries, who are too 
selfish or stupid to admit the changes which 
•evolution demands, are equally enemies to 
progress and human well-being. Incessant 
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and minute change is one of the conditions 
of life, but great and sudden change is 
disease, and no change at all is incipient 
death. One of the numerous misfortunes 
which afflict mankind is the difficulty of 
inculcating this truth." 

However, unless the Church of England, 
or any other church, is destined eventually 
to become a mere cumbrous anachronism^ 
she will have to revise her venerated tenets. 
Words and expressions in her Articles and 
Liturgy which have grown obsolete and 
out of date will have to be altered; senti- 
ments which are antiquated will have to be 
disavowed ; and doctrinal assertions which 
are regarded, even by the most orthodox,, 
as but hyperbolical statements of truth will 
have, by and bye, to be materially modified 
and changed. If it was right that religion 
should have been brought into agreement 
with the spirit of the age at the time of 
the Reformation, it is no less right that it 
should be so again. Everything around 
us has been altered and transformed. Horses 
have given place to steam engines, roads 
to railways, and the slow process of trans- 
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mission through the post to the lightning 
velocity of the telegraph. The religious 
world, similarly, must move on. 

'* Tempora mutantur nos et mutamur in illis*^ 

May those who are blind to the injury 
religion suffers from traditional errors — how 
they repel from it thoughtful men, and 
foster harmful superstitions in the minds 
of the credulous — come to learn that the 
beliefs and formularies which have been 
handed down to us from less enlightened 
days are by no means so flawless as some of 
us are fain to think them ; and on the other 
hand, may those who, repudiating religious 
follies with disgust, have unhappily been 
led to repudiate religion as well, as a 
dream of the fanciful and a lie of eccle- 
siastics interested in maintaining it, be 
brought, ere too late, to the conviction 
that their souls cannot thrive upon nega- 
tions, but need what is positive to supply 
their craving. Let them rest assured that 
faith in God and duty is no exploded 
figment of an old and fallible book, or of an 
antiquated and out-worn religious system, 
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but IS a doctrine stamped on the face of 
the universe, proclaimed by Nature's un- 
erring voice, and abundantly proved to 
conduce to the welfare of mankind, and 
to be their most encouraging incentive to 
a life of virtue. 



As to Miracles, they form no part of 
philosophical religion, whatever place they 
may occupy in the current religions of the 
day; for philosophy is based on science, 
and of miracles, understood in the usual 
sense of being violations of the laws of 
nature, science knows absolutely nothing. 
Of wonders innumerable she knows much, 
but of miracles nothing whatever. The 
Gospel writers believed in them no doubt; 
but they lived in credulous times, and their 
Gospels, so far as they were founded on 
documents, were founded on documents 
whose contents were derived from an ac- 
cumulation of floating traditions which had 
been circulating in Palestine for a number 
of years before they collected them together 
in the forms in which they have come down 
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to us. From such floating traditional 
elements as these, a generation or so after 
Christ's lifetime, short accounts of his say- 
ings and doings began to be compiled. 
When the Gospel ascribed to St. Luke 
appeared, as we learn from its preface, 
many such compendious memoirs were in 
circulation. That any of them existed at 
an earlier date than is here suggested there 
is no valid evidence to show. The pro- 
bability is all the other way ; for the first 
Christians, constantly expecting that Christ 
would return to them before the generation 
then living had passed away, had no notion 
whatever that any records of what he said 
and did would ever be needed to hand down 
to others after them. However, as years 
rolled on, and Christ's eagerly looked for 
Advent, when he should '* descend from 
heaven with a shout, with the voice of the 
archangel and the trump of God," did not 
occur within the period anticipated, a de- 
mand arose for the compilation of written 
narratives of his career. Such was the 
origin of the Gospels. 

It is the glory of Christianity that, through 
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all the vicissitudes of its existence, it has 
ever been found able gradually to adapt 
itself ultimately to the states of secular 
knowledge which, in various countries, have 
contemporaneously prevailed with it. It 
must do so again. As a belief in witch- 
craft and sorcery has been given up 
amongst us because the times have out- 
grown it, so it should now be no longer 
contended that a belief in miracles forms 
a necessary part of the faith of a Christian. 
Owing to the advance of science the belief 
in them is progressively declining, and it 
requires no supernatural prophetic foresight 
to predict that, in the course of a few suc- 
ceeding generations, in all civilised countries 
it will have died out finally and for ever. 
If Christianity does not die too — as surely 
it will not — it will be because Christians will 
have come to see that a belief in miracles, 
whatever may be said either for them or 
against them, forms no essential part of 
vital religion. The sooner they come to 
see this the better ; for in consequence of 
their not seeing it at the present time — in 
consequence of their accredited instructors 
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representing Christianity as being so bound 
up with miracles that if miracles are denied 
Christianity is denied — they are losing the 
allegiance of numbers of reflecting men, 
and are driving into the ranks of their 
opponents many of the most intelligent, 
the most honest, and the most truth-loving 
people of the day. 

Let it then be again repeated that miracles 
and religion are two different things, and 
that to deny miracles is not to deny religion. 
The religion of the future will be a religion 
without them. No one who fully appre- 
hends the irresistible tendency of the 
mighty and expanding stream of modern 
thought, which is carrying us all along 
with it, whether we will or nill, can fail to 
realise that so it must inevitably be. 

The fact that Christ was believed to have 
been born by miracle, to have worked 
miracles, and at last to have ascended 
bodily into heaven by miracle, speaks 
volumes. It is an undeniable evidence of 
the extraordinary impression that he must 
have made on his contemporaries. Beyond 
all doubt he was no common man. He 
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could cast out devils, people said ; he 
could make de^d men live; he could cure 
all manner of diseases ; he could still 
tempests and walk on the sea. He became 
the talk of Palestine and of the remoter 
parts of Peraea. " His fame went through- 
out all Syria." Multitudes, with credulous 
simplicity, were prepared to accept tales 
of the most marvellous sort that were 
circulated far and wide about him. After 
he left the world his wonders were magnified 
and multiplied a thousandfold, until at 
length his disciples, looking back adoringly 
on his unique personality, as it presented 
itself to their mental gaze through the 
mystifying glamour of the past, pronounced 
him **very God." Intensely realising the 
Fatherhood of God, he had said of himself, 
"a son of God I am," and that, surely, 
spiritually interpreted, most truly and un- 
doubtedly he was. 

And as with his wonders, so with his 
words — they became part and parcel of 
popular oral tradition. They were treasured 
up in the memories of his followers and 
were constantly quoted by them as occa- 
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sion required. Thus St. Paul is recorded 
in the Acts of the Apostles to have re- 
minded the presbyters at Miletus of a saying 
of Jesus which was well-known and familiar 
to all of them, '* It is more blessed to give 
than to receive" — words which, though not 
to be found in any one of the four 
Gospels, have so genuine a ring about 
them that it is impossible to doubt their 
authenticity. They are as surely Christ's 
as any words whatever. 

And so with many other laconic utter- 
ances attributed to him in the Gospels, 
such as. Let the dead bury their dead — 
Put new wine into new bottles — The harvest 
is plenteous, the labourers few — Be wise as 
serpents and harmless as doves — If thy hand 
or foot offend thee, cut it off — If thine eye 
offend thee, pluck it out — Forgive not seven 
times, but seventy times seven — Straining 
out gnats and swallowing camels — Whited 
sepulchres, beautiful outside, foul within. 
That these and such like terse and charac- 
teristic sentences were veritably spoken by 
Christ it were captious to call in question. 

And so with his charmingly beautiful 

w 
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parables, the Good Samaritan, the Prodigal 
Son, the Lost Sheep, and the rest, no argu- 
ments are needed to establish their authen- 
ticity. That they bear on them the stiamp 
of genius and emanated from a master-mind 
the severest critic must allow. 

Who the writers of the four canonical 
Gospels may have been we have no sufficient 
evidence to prove. The three first cannot 
be traced back to Matthew Mark and Luke, 
nor the fourth to St. John. In the forms 
in which we have them they are one and 
all of later origin. Indeed, they do not 
claim to have been actually written by those 
whose names they bear, but simply to have 
been drawn up "according to" their testi- 
mony. Their compilers, whoever they may 
have been, and others after them, only saw 
Christ through the haze of tradition. His 
wonderful life — and it must have been a 
wonderful life — ^had impressed the minds of 
numbers who had known him during his 
short ministerial career with a conviction 
that he was indeed a teacher sent from 
God arid endowed with superhuman powers. 
They discussed his sayings, bepraised his 
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deeds, and unconsciously enlarged them as 
they handed on their reports of them to 
others. Thus it came to pass that, by the 
time the evangelical narratives were written, 
his career, from beginning to end, had be- 
come almost a tale of romance. As, how- 
ever, the sunbeams by clarifying a foggy 
atmosphere enable us to see surrounding 
objects in their due proportions, so, to a 
great extent, does a just and discerning 
criticism, by dispersing the mists of the 
marvellous which blur the portraiture of 
Christ, present him to our view as he spoke 
and acted amongst men. 

But although the personality of Christ, 
as depicted in the Gospels, is revealed to 
us only through the distorting medium of 
the marvellous, its grandeur stands out 
before us in bold relief. We perceive, 
looming through the glamour, the ifigure 
of a being such as the world had never 
seen before nor will ever see again. The 
words he spoke and the deeds he did 
were those of no common mortal. And as 
to the miracles he is reputed to have 
worked, it is remarkable how almost all of 
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them were miracles of mercy and benevo- 
lence. If exceptions are to be recognised 
in the cursing of the barren ifig-tree, and 
the destruction of the herd of swine, the 
rule of his conduct is unmistakable. Be- 
yond all controversy he lived amongst his 
countrymen in Palestine as a model of 
piety, goodness, and philanthropy. Of this 
the records of him in the Gospels are an 
ample and sufficient proof. As an in- 
telligent student of sculpture or painting 
will gaze with admiration on the work 
of a master, and will seek from a con- 
templation of it to gain inspiration for 
himself, so an enlightened Christian, be- 
holding in Christ an ideal of perfection^ 
will take him for his pattern, and display 
his spirit in his life. 



But to treat thoroughly of Philosophical 
Religion is not within the purview of this 
tractate. Should opportunity permit, I hope 
by and bye to revert to it again. However, 
I have said enough, perhaps, in the previous 
pages in some measure to indicate, how evi- 
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dently the Real underlies the Phenomenal, 
how the spirit of religion differs from its 
form, and how behind all that is transitory 
there must needs be that which is enduring 
— behind shadows substance, behind Nature 
— GOD. As says the poet Browning — 

** All is effect of cause : 
As it would, has willed and done 

Power ; and my mind's applause 
Goes, passing laws each one, 

To Omnipotence, Lord of laws." 
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APPENDIX. 

I add, in the shape of an Appendix, a few additional 
remarks which have an especial reference to the clergy 
of the Church of England. If as officials of the Church 
they use her authorised formularies, it does not at all 
necessarily follow that they yield their assent to the 
literal meaning of every expression they contain. "The 
tendency of the age," said John Stuart Mill, in his 
Address at Si. Andrews^ '* is towards the relaxation of 
formularies, and a less rigid construction of articles. 
This very circumstance, by making the limits of ortho- 
doxy less definite, and obliging every one to draw the 
line for himself, is an embarrassment to consciences. 
But I hold entirely with those clergymen who elect to 
remain in the national church, so long as they are able 
to accept its articles and confessions in any sense or 
with any interpretation consistent with common honesty, 
whether it be the generally received interpretation or 
not. If all were to desert the church who put a large 
and liberal construction on its terms of communion, 
or who would wish to see those terms widened, the 
national provision for religious teaching and worship 
would be left utterly to those who take the narrowest, 
the most literal, and purely textual view of the formu- 
laries ; who, though by no means necessarily bigots, 
are under the great disadvantage of having the bigots 
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for their allies, and who, however great their merits 
may be, and they are often very great, yet, if the church 
is improvable, are not the most likely persons to improve 
it. Therefore, if it were not an impertinence in me to 
tender advice in such a matter, I should say, let all, who 
conscientiously can, remain in the church. A church 
is far more easily improved from within than from with- 
out. Almost all the illustrious reformers of religion 
began by being clergymen ; but they did not think 
that their profession as clergymen was inconsistent 
with being reformers. They mostly, indeed, ended 
their days outside the churches in which they were 
bom ; but it was because the churches, in an evil hour 
for themselves, cast them out. They did not think 
it any business of theirs to withdraw. They thought 
they had a better right to remain in the fold than 
those who had expelled them." 

With this passage I entirely agree. It is clear to me 
that whilst churches may be destroyed from without, 
they can only be reformed from within, and that what- 
ever has been accomplished in the way of improvement 
in the Church of England, or in any other church, has 
always been directly done by its own members. So 
will it ever be. This is a consideration which has 
weight with those of the clergy who see fit to retain 
their positions in the Church although unable to accept, 
in their literal sense, many of the expressions which 
her authorised formularies contain. They interpret 
them as the science of their times requires them to 
do, though in places, it may be, in a very different 
sense from that intended by their framers who lived 
in utter ignorance of much that is now well known. 
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The secession into the ranks of infidelity of honest, 
intelligent and truth-loving men from the Church of 
England is greatly to be deplored. And especially is 
it to be regretted that, owing to the religious tests 
to which candidates for ordination in the Church of 
England are required to submit, and to the fact that 
parts of the Book of Common Prayer, interpreted with 
prosaic literalism, are at variance with the knowledge 
of our times, numbers of University students of marked 
ability shrink from the ministry of the Church as a 
profession, and leave the places which they would have 
honourably occupied as religious teachers to be filled 
for the most part by men of narrower sympathies, lower 
mental attainments, and often — worse still — with re- 
actionary and retrogressive predilections. 

Notwithstanding this, however, religious opinions of 
what may be called an advanced neological type are 
gradually making way in the Church of England. Hun- 
dreds of the clergy feel the force of them ; and some 
of them, with commendable boldness, are fain, as 
occasion requires, to advocate them plainly from their 
pulpits. Are they justified in so doing? Many say. 
No. Their negation, however, as shall be show^n, fairly 
admits of disputation. 

When candidates for the ministry of the Church of 
England are ordained to the diaconate, they are asked, 
in the course of the Ordination Service, whether they 
■** unfeignedly believe all the Canonical Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament." Of course young men, 
whose reading for ordination has been confined to a 
few recommended books, and who have never had their 
minds troubled with doubts, can honestly answer that 
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they do. But not so always with those who have 
devoted to religious subjects, seen in the light of 
modem knowledge, a deeper and more careful con- 
sideration. To them the question referred to may 
prove a very serious obstacle. 

But should not this obstacle be regarded as surmount- 
able ? " When I was ordained Deacon and Priest," 
wrote Bishop Colenso in the preface to the third part 
of his Pentateuchy " I professed to * believe unfeignedly 
all the Canonical Scriptures.' I have said that I then 
understood those words in their most obvious and 
natural sense — ^the sense in which some of the bishops, 
and many of the clergy, at this very time receive them 
— as implying that those Scriptures were in matters of 
historical fact, as well as in statements of moral and 
religious truth, divinely and infallibly true. I have 
said also that I had ceased to believe this, and that 
I was pained to find my convictions contradicting, as 
I conceived, the words of the Ordination Service, until 
it was declared, on the highest legal authority of the 
Church of England, that my former view — I may say, 
the popular view — of the meaning of those words was 
mistaken, and that they must be held to mean no more 
than a simple expression of bona fide belief that ' the 
Holy Scriptures contain everything necessary to salva- 
tion,* and that 'to that extent they have the direct 
sanction of the Almighty.' " 

It appears, then, that the obvious meaning of the 
question under consideration is one thing, and its legal 
meaning quite another, and that candidates for ordina- 
tion may, if they please, under the shelter of the law, 
take the words referred to otherwise than in their 
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natural sense. This may certainly be viewed as satis- 
factory, so far as the liberality of the law is concerned ; 
but that the Church's language should be less liberal 
is undesirable. Hence the words commented upon, as 
presenting an obstacle to men of scrupulous conscien- 
tiousness, and, moreover, as not expressing the meaning 
which the law gives them, should either be removed 
from the Ordination Service as objectionable, or be 
so altered as to be brought into verbal conformance 
with the meaning assigned to them by law. It is well, 
no doubt, to be assured on indisputable authority that 
what seems to be a very solemn affirmation of "un- 
feigned belief in all the Canonical Scriptures" is not 
in law to be regarded as tantamount to a confession 
of belief in all that the Scriptures contain ; but it 
would surely be better if an affirmation which requires 
thus to be misinterpreted, in order to be understood 
as the law permits, should be so modified as to be 
capable of being interpreted, without any violation of 
its transparent sense, as the law at the present time 
very properly allows. 

But it may be said. Granting that the affirmation in 
the Ordination Service which we have been referring 
to, may be legally construed in this way, what about 
the Declaration that is demanded from every clergyman 
previously to ordination, and also previously to any 
subsequent ecclesiastical preferment ? He is required 
to say, '* I do solemnly make the following Declara- 
tion : — I assent to the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, 
and to the Book of Common Prayer, and of the Order- 
ing of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons. I believe the 
Doctrine of the Church of England, as therein set 
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forth, to be agreeable to the Word of God ; and in 
Public Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments 
I will use the Form in the said Book prescribed, and 
none other, except so far as shall be ordered by lawful 
authority." Well ; " this rag and tatter," as Dean 
Stanley called it, " of a state of things which has proved 
utterly indefensible," has, when analyzed, uncommonly 
little meaning. A mere " assent " to the formularies 
of the Church of England is by no means equivalent 
to an assertion of their perfection ; nor does a vague 
affirmation of belief in "the doctrine," as therein set 
forth, to be agreeable to the Word of God, signify very 
much. Indeed, the singular word '* doctrine " was 
expressly substituted by the Royal Commissioners in 
1865 for the plural word "doctrines" in order that it 
might be plainly understood that it was in the teaching 
of the Liturgy and Articles in a general way that belief 
was implied, and not in all the particular doctrinal 
propositions contained in them. "Before 1865," wrote 
Dean Stanley, "every young clergyman was required 
to declare definitely what he would teach, and what he 
would say, on the six hundred or more propositions 
in the Thirty-nine Articles, or the six hundred or more 
allusions which occur in the Prayer Book. Since 1865 
it is certainly not required of any clergyman to speak 
out definitely on any one of these propositions in the 
Articles, or any one of these allusions in the Prayer 
Book. He may hold them, but he is not demanded 
to pledge himself to them beforehand." So wrote 
Dean Stanley in 1881 in the pages of MacmillatCs 
Magazine, One may well ask, as he did. Is this **rag 
and tatter " of subscription worth preserving ? 
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It is commonly taken for granted, I am aware, that 
a clergyman is bound by his ordination-vows to teach 
such opinions as are accepted as orthodox by his 
Church. No vows, however, it should be borne in 
mind, though they may bias, can possibly control a 
man's future thoughts. And if they cannot control his 
future thoughts, they have no moral right to determine 
his future teaching. Antecedently to all vows whatever, 
he is bound, as a man, to be truthful ; and if any vows 
he may have taken should stand in the way of his being 
that, he is morally justified in setting them absolutely 
at defiance. He may pledge his word that he is 
orthodox at a particular time, if, at that particular 
time, he believes himself so to be; but he cannot vow, 
nor be intended to vow, that he will think and teach 
what is called orthodoxy during all the rest of his days. 

But people say. If, at any subsequent time, he can- 
not think and teach such doctrines as are usually 
recognised as orthodox, he should leave the ministry 
of the Church. This, however, is surely a question 
for him to decide for himself, and not for others to 
decide for him ; and it is, moreover, a question which 
he should not decide hastily. Of course it is possible 
enough for a charge of heresy to be brought against 
him in the law-courts, and for his voice in this way 
to be silenced. Why, however, should he silence 
himself.? Why should he leave his post, if with a 
clear conscience he can retain it ? Why should he 
gratify the wishes of unfriendly reactionaries by volun- 
tarily throwing up his appointment } They accuse him 
of lack of honesty. Lack of honesty indeed ! Why it 
is honesty itself that compels him to speak out. If 
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dishonest he would hold his tongue, and not, by an- 
nouncing his sentiments, endanger the safety of his 
emoluments. Some time ago a story was told of a 
clergyman asking another, ** How is it that you, enter- 
taining such heterodox opinions as you do, can possibly 
hold your preferment ?" The answer he got was, " My 
good sir, a man can hold anything if he can only hold 
his tongue." There are many, it appears, who act on 
this sorry principle. Mr. Voysey actually stated in the 
Fortnightly Review (1887) that there were hundreds of 
clergymen who held opinions very similar to his own. 
" Startling as it may sound," he wrote, " not only do 
many Unitarians go so far as all this in the rejection 
of Christian dogmas, but hundreds of living clergymen 
and ministers, though they do not state it quite so 
plainly." They are bound by their ordination-vows, 
they conveniently assume, to this sort of reticence. 
Bound by their ordination-vows to cowardice and sub- 
terfuge ! Bound by their ordination-vows not to pro- 
claim what in their hearts they believe ! And this, 
forsooth, they call honesty ! Were the Reformers thus 
" honest }" Did they keep their opinions to themselves 
on the plea that they were bound by vows ? It is plain, 
of course, that they did no such thing, or they would 
never have accomplished what they did. 

It is very easy to say that clergymen who are un- 
orthodox might have perfect freedom to teach what 
they pleased if they would only leave the Church. No 
doubt they might. "Some persons similarly circum- 
stanced," says a writer in an old periodical, " have 
indeed resigned their livings — a display of sincerity 
and disinterestedness entitled to appropriate admira- 
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tion, but not to the merit of facilitating the progress of 
reform." The latter assertion is undeniably true. No 
religious reforms were ever directly brought about by 
outside reformers, but only by reformers within. Hence 
it is the contention of reforming clergymen who are 
worthy of the name, that it is as much their duty to 
remain in their positions as for sentinels to stand 
bravely at their posts. It would often be far pleasanter 
to them to throw up their profession, and leave their 
places to others ; but, unless under stress of compul- 
sion, they decline, as champions of truth, to retreat 
from their vantage-ground. People uncharitably say 
that all they care for is to keep "the loaves and fishes." 
Is it so ? On the contrary, is it not abundantly plain, 
that clergymen of avowed unorthodoxy have little or 
no chance of preferment ? Moreover, who can suppose 
that to preach truths which to many are disagreeable 
can be otherwise than an unpleasant work ? What 
wonder then that clergymen who are unorthodox often 
see fit to keep a prudent silence on uncongenial topics ? 
The temptation to them to do so is enormous. Deserv- 
ing then of all honour, in my humble estimation, are 
those clerics who have the courage of their opinions, 
and proclaim them with becoming discretion as occa- 
sion calls for it. I say, " as occasion calls for it ;" for 
I have no sympathy whatever with those very militant 
declaimers who, "in season and out of season," are 
perpetually harping on polemics. There are, happily, 
plenty of other topics for clergymen to treat of from 
their pulpits besides the thorny ones of controversy. 
Thus the late Charles Kingsley in a letter to myself, 
referring to certain objectionable dogmas which still 
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survive amongst us, said, " You confess that these 
dogmas have been since the Reformation, and still 
are, dpng a natural death. Let them die, and preach 
you what you do believe concerning the goodness of 
God and of Christ, and the need of obeying them and 
copying their goodness, without disturbing your soul, 
or your people, with what you do not believe." 

Still, however reluctant clergymen may very naturally 
feel to run counter to the prejudices of their people, 
that there are times when they should honestly point 
out to them wherein their beliefs are false, I feel sure 
so sterling and straightforward a man as the late Charles 
Kingsley would have been the last man to have denied. 
No legal tewors should be permitted to restrict them 
from plainly teaching what they think about Heaven, 
or Hell, or Predestination, or Biblical Inspiration, or 
any other religipus tenets, around which popular super- 
stitions or misconceptions cluster. Such vows or 
declarations as are required of clergymen when they 
are first ordained, and — what is worse — afterwards, 
again and again, as passports to promotion, are 
exceedingly inexpedient. They debar numbers of good 
and able men from ordination, and by no means effectu- 
ally exclude the bad. The people of England, if they 
were wise, would surely see to it, through their repre- 
sentatives in Parliament, that an end was speedily put 
to this state of things — ^at least in the national establish- 
ment — ^so that they might in some degree escape the 
possible danger, to which undoubtedly they are now 
liable, of being preached to, Sunday after Sunday, by 
clerics who dare not, as they value their means of liveli- 
hood and their prospects of preferment, utter unreser- 
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vedly their opinions. Who would care to listen to a 
lecture delivered by an astronomer sworn to defend the 
system of Copernicus, or even to one who was prevented 
by risk of pains and penalties from contradicting anything 
that was taught by Newton ? Reforms invariably arise 
from men who are discontented with things as they are. 
Hence, to make the expression of such discontent penal 
iis to hinder, in no inconsiderable measure, the progress 
of reform. Would medical science be what it now is 
if all medical men were bound for the rest of their 
lives to say nothing contrary to the orthodox opinions 
which were instilled into their minds when first they 
commenced practice ? Who would care to consult 
physicians who were compelled never to give utterance 
to an opinion at variance with the medical orthodoxy 
of three hundred years ago ? And yet, to some extent, 
this is the condition of the clergy. They cannot be 
prevented from having their own thoughts, of course; 
but they cannot give public utterance to those thoughts, 
should they happen to conflict with certain recognised 
standards, without a liability, if curates, to have their 
licenses withdrawn, or, if incumbents, to be prosecuted 
in the law-courts for heresy. The clergy are evidently 
thus far " gagged." This, surely, is not a state of things 
likely to tend to the furtherance of truth. No doubt 
errors will^ and must, sooner or later, be exploded ; but 
why should their extinction be impeded by legal ob- 
stacles } Meanwhile the world is saturated with 
hypocrisy. If, instead of some of their traditional 
dogmas, the clergy of the Church of England were to 
dwell a little more on the contemptible and degrading 
meanness of deceit, and the nobility of sterling honesty 

X 
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between man and man, some good might possibly 
result from it. Yes, there is plenty of useful work 
for them to fulfil as the religious and moral instructors 
of the nation. Highly educated they should be ex- 
pected to be, and men of unblemished reputation ; 
but why need pledges be exacted from them which 
deter from Holy Orders many of the most promising 
and gifted of University graduates ? Why should any 
pledges be demanded of them at all, except, it may 
be, some such as these — ^that they will diligently per- 
form the duties of their ministry ; that they will 
earnestly teach what, in their inmost hearts, they believe 
to be religious truth; that they will strive to promote 
sound piety and morality amongst their people, and 
to make them worthy men and loyal subjects. The 
established clergy, it may safely be affirmed, would be 
no useless officials if they faithfully fulfilled such 
requirements as these. 

There are many in these dajrs who can see no 
remedial measure for the maladies of the Church of 
England short of Disestablishment. As, however, Mr. 
Froude well says in his CcBsar, " Revolutions are the 
last desperate remedy when all else has failed. They 
may create as many evils as they cure, and wise men 
always hate them." A far better alternative would be, 
to bring about her reformation gradually, as the times 
ripen for it, on the lines of reason ; beginning it by 
according to her clergy full liberty of expressing their 
opinions without fear of consequences. The Church 
of England, as a great national institution, should be 
completely unsectarian, and unhampered by any restric- 
tions on free thinking and speaking. Being once 
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thoroughly that, she would eventually change, as time 
went on, not for the worse, but for the better, and 
would forthwith gain such an accession of intelligence 
and strength to her cause as would render her position 
unassailable. 

However, whether the Church of England is to be 
eventually disestablished or not, of this we may be 
very sure, that as education advances and modem 
knowledge makes way amongst the people, they will 
grow increasingly anxious to accord to their ministers 
— as they will desire to hear from them nothing but 
what in their consciences they believe — full liberty to 
express their opinions as honest men without any 
subterfuge or reserve. They will demand free teachers 
as they value being free men themselves. And, truly, 
symptoms are not lacking that such a change as this 
is in progress. Everywhere there is a growing spirit 
of liberality in religious bodies. Differences are being 
softened down, and views which used formerly to be 
condemned as heretical are no longer regarded with 
aversion. Indications, in short, abound that the day 
of tests and shibboleths is passing away to give place 
to a better era. 

Archbishop Tait, when Bishop of London, stated in 
a Charge to his clergy that the National Church was 
based upon the principle of " free inquiry," that to 
inquire was the right of an English clergyman, and 
frequently his duty, but that " if such inquiry led to 
doubt, and if doubt ended in disbelief in the Church's 
doctrines,, of course he would resign his office as one 
of the Church's authorised teachers." Bishop Colenso 
remarked in his Pentateuch {Pref, Pt. 3.) that this by no 
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means necessarily follows. "Wyclif," he wrote, "did 
not retire from his sacred office, though disbelieving the 
doctrines of the Church of which he was a minister,, 
and Cranmer, Ridley and Latimer, and other bishops, 
though consecrated as bishops of the Roman Church, 
and bound by the soleqin vows of their ordination in 
that Church, did not resign their sees as soon as they 
became Protestant bishops, and the National Church 
by the national will had become Protestant also ; nor, 
afterwards, when by the same will the Church ceased 
to be Protestant, and once more became Romanised."" 
But, surely, if there was no just reason for such men 
as the Reformers to resign their positions because their 
views were in conflict with the recognised formularies 
of their Church, still less is there any just reason why, 
in these days of incalculably greater freedom, clergy- 
men, whose opinions have grown out of harmony with 
the stereotyped orthodoxy of the day, should adopt so 
undesirable a course. Certainly Bishop Colenso did 
not consider that his ordination vows bound him ta 
teach only what is conventionally called " orthodoxy." 
Thus he plainly said, in reply to the members of the 
Committee of the Convocation of the Province of 
Canterbury who had condemned his work on the 
Pentateuch : — " I observe that the Committee has 
not reported that my criticisms are unfounded, or my 
critical conclusions false. They do not impeach the 
scientific truth, but o^ly the orthodoxy, of my reasonings. 
To me it is of little consequence, comparatively, whether 
my conclusions are deemed to be orthodox or not, pro- 
vided only they are true. If so, they ar^? orthodox in the 
best sense — ^the only right sense — of the word." 
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Promises or vows, or even the most solemn oaths, to 
do anything that is wrong are not morally binding. No 
man has a moral right voluntarily to take an oath which 
he knows at the time of taking it to be an oath to do 
what in his conscience he believes to be wrong. But 
if, unwittingly, he should ever have been led to swear to 
do what he afterwards becomes aware is wrong, his oath, 
rightly viewed, does not bind him at all. It is null and 
void, and he requires no dispensation to be rid of it. 
King Herod was wrong to swear that he would give the 
daughter of Herodias whatever she asked him for; 
but, surely, he had no right to keep his oath when 
she demanded of him the head of the Baptist. "The 
king was sorry. Nevertheless, for the oath's sake, and 
them which sat with him at meat, he commanded it to 
be given her. And he sent and beheaded John in the 
prison." Of course he should have done no such thing. 

" It is a great sin to swear unto a sin, 
But greater sin to keep a siniiil oath. 
Who can be bound by any solemn vow 
To do a murderous deed ? " 

And so, similarly, with Jephthah the Gileadite. He 
erroneously thought that his rash vow to sacrifice to 
Jehovah whomsoever he should first meet coming out 
of the doors of his house, if he returned victorious over 
the Ammonites, was a vow which was binding upon his 
conscience. He argued, "I have opened my mouth 
unto the Lord, and I cannot go back." Hence, as 
Herod murdered the Baptist to keep his oath, so, with 
a like object in view, did Jephthah immolate his 
daughter. Whereas, however, the former was wicked 
in the extreme, the latter was a deluded fanatic. 
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Oaths are never obligatory simply because they are 
oaths, but only in so far as they are right or justifiable 
oaths, otherwise oaths to do wrong would be binding. 
This, however, can never be legitimately granted. 
Clergymen, as has been shown, are not, and cannot 
be, pledged by their ordination vows to the permanent 
teaching of orthodoxy. Even, however, if they were 
actually sworn to teach it — ^which, certainly, they are 
not — ^they surely could not be bound to teach it on that 
account, if they afterwards discovered that they no 
longer believed in it. In other words, in such a case 
as this, an oath to teach orthodoxy could not bind them 
at all, since in the very act of keeping it, they would 
have outwardly to teach as true what in their hearts 
they rejected as false ; and, manifestly, if they did 
that — however plausibly 'they might reconcile it to 
their consciences to do so — they would, though true 
to their oath, be none the less traitors to the truth. 
Any oath, the fulfilment of which would make them 
that, should be repudiated without any hesitation; for> 
be it ever remembered, antecedently to all oaths, a man, 
as a moral being, is bound to do what is morally right. 
If he swears to do what is morally right, he simply 
swears to do what, as a moral being, he is antecedently 
bound to do. His oath may emphasize his obligation, 
but it makes it no whit greater than it was before. Thus 
Hobbes says in his Leviathan : — " The oath adds no- 
thing to the obligation ; for a covenant, if lawful, binds 
in the sight of God without an oath as much as with it. 
If unlawful, it bindeth not at all, though it be confirmed 
with an oath." So that if a man has sworn to do what 
he subsequently finds he is antecedently bound as a 
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moral being not to do, the oath he has taken is of no 
binding force. And as to vows of belief, a man may 
reasonably swear to what he does believe, but he cannot 
reasonably swear to what he will believe. Hence any 
oath which a man may take respecting the character of 
his belief can be of no prospective obligation. It can 
reasonably apply only to what his belief may be at the 
particular time when he takes it. An oath, knowingly 
and wilfully taken to do what is wrong, is an essentially 
wicked oath, and is morally to be regarded as null and 
void from the first. No doubt, depraved men, engaged 
in abominable plots and conspiracies — as those, for 
instance, were who bound themselves under an oath 
to kill Paul — have, by a perversion of thought, viewed 
such oaths as obligatory. Antecedently, however, to 
all oaths, as has already been remarked, a man is bound 
to do what is right, and no oath to do what is wrong 
can possibly annul this antecedent and higher obliga- 
tion. If, then, a man wilfully takes an oath to do what 
at the moment he believes to be right, but subsequently 
discovers to be wrong, his oath is not binding upon 
him. Now to teach what is wrong is to do what is 
wrong. An oath, therefore, to teach what is wrong, 
when known to be wrong, is of no moral validity. 

It would be a decided gain to the cause of morality if 
oath-taking in law-courts and elsewhere were henceforth 
and for ever abolished. In most cases it is utterly use- 
less, and in many cases scandalously profane. No doubt, 
formerly, when people were more superstitious than 
they now are, it was occasionally an effectual means 
of extorting truth from the lips of liars, and perhaps, 
to some extent, is so still. It, however, causes a great 
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deal more lying that it prevents. It tends to make men 
indifferent to truthfulness in the common affairs of life 
by leading them to suppose that they are under a greater 
obligation to speak truth when on oath than when not 
so, whereas, of course, as moral beings they are equally 
bound to speak truth whether on oath or not. Hence, 
oath-taking is to be deprecated as demoralizing. That 
Christ disapproved of it is evident. Indeed, he spoke 
against it emphatically. *' Swear not at all," he said ; 
" neither by heaven, for it is Gk)d's throne ; nor by the 
earth, for it is His footstool ; neither by Jerusalem, for 
it is the city of the Great King. Neither shalt thou 
swear by thy head, because thou canst not make one 
hair white or black. But let your communication be 
Yea, yea. Nay, nay, for whatsoever is more than this 
cometh of evil." In all cases whatever, oaths, with 
advantage, might be superseded by affirmations. 

There are those who will deem the opinions expressed 
in this volimie to be dangerous, and others who will 
condemn them as untrue. If untrue I have no object 
in defending them. If, however, they should happen 
to be true, in what respect can they be dangerous ? To 
what can any real truths be dangerous ? To existing 
beliefs, some will say. Yes ; but only to beliefs that are 
false. To beliefs that are true they can do no mischief 
at all. No doubt, if a belief were entirely false, contra- 
dictory truth could not be accepted by its votaries with- 
out their rejecting it altogether. And, in such a case, 
well would it deserve to be rejected. No one, surely, 
would venture to assert that the mouth of truth should 
be gagged. Yet there are many who practically assert, 
if they do not actually say so in words, that a system 
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of belief, which has a good deal of useful truth in it, 
should be protected from having its errors exposed, 
lest the faith that men have in its truths should be 
destroyed with them. Thus, to protect truth they 
would bolster up error ! No policy could be more 
miserably suicidal. To recover persons who are sick 
you must cure, not foster, their diseases ; and to make 
a system of belief sound and vigorous it is needful to 
get rid of its defects. Christianity is immensely 
weakened by being burdened with tenets which, in 
-the light of modem science, cannot be rationally 
upheld ; whereas, liberated from them, as from an 
impeding weight, it would again, in the future as in 
the past, go forth conquering and to conquer. "The 
scenes are shifting, " says Professor Huxley, "in the 
^reat theatre of the world. The Act which commenced 
with the Protestant Reformation is nearly played out, 
and a wider and deeper change than that effected three 
vcenturies ago ... is waiting to come on — nay, 
visible behind the scenes to those who have good eyes." 
May it come on quickly to free the godless from their 
atheism, the religious from their superstitions, and to 
inspire us all with an elevating and ennobling faith in 
all that is good and true ! 

When any system of religion is becoming increasingly 
at variance with the convictions of leading thinkers, 
whose views are being adopted with ever accelerating 
speed by the great mass of the community, it is very 
•evident that its influence is decadent. It is so now 
with the Christian religion as popularly accepted and 
explained ; and it is so, in particular, with the Christian 
jeligion as formulated by the Church of England. The 
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clergy would probably win back many a strayed sheep 
to their folds, without frightening others into defection^ 
if their teaching were in judicious accord with modem 
ideas rather than in orthodox correspondence with 
obsolescent doctrines of the past. They would thus^ 
become actively instrumental in raising up amongst 
us a quiet but determined spirit of reform to result, 
it may not be over-sanguine to expect, without turbu- 
lence or confusion, when the fulness of time shall have 
arrived for it, in the counteraction of the manifold 
shortcomings of the Reformation too long delayed 
and forcibly impeded, and which consequently con- 
vulsed the world with such hubbub some three or four 
centuries ago. 

Opportune reforms are the safeguards of institutions, 
and hence are most truly conservative. The late Lord 
Shaftesbury was by no means blind to this. Thus, at 
a meeting of the Church Pastoral Aid Society in 1873, 
he made the following remarks. **The Church," said 
he, " should be made acceptable to the great body of 
the people. I have no doubt that many of you will 
look upon me as a most revolutionary man ; but such 
changes as I have suggested are things which prevent 
revolutions, and learned writers maintain that half the 
revolutions which have occurred in the world, have 
occurred because those who foresaw them could not 
make up their minds to meet them with necessary 
changes." 

Of course the "learned writers" are right. Neces- 
sary changes must be effected in institutions to make 
then; adapted to their times. It is so with systems 
of religious belief. What precise changes may be ia 
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store for them it is impossible perfectly to foresee. 
If, however, we may judge from significant indications 
the drift of modern thought, as we may discern by a 
straw which way the wind blows, we may pretty con- 
fidently predict that they will be of a much more 
drastic kind than Lord Shaftesbury would have desired 
to bring about. Anyhow, the world is ripening for 
change, and for change the Church of England must 
prepare. 

If clergymen of the Church of England, who have 
had their eyes opened to perceive the truths which 
have been brought to light, and the errors which 
have been refuted, by recent biblical criticism and 
by the labours of men of science, would but give their 
countenance and support to a reverent and becoming 
freedom of thinking and speaking on sacred subjects, 
they would do incalculable good. They would retain 
their hold on many who are now continually falling 
away, one after another, into the whirlpool of unbelief; 
who, seeing plainly that religion, as it has been taught 
them, is full of follies, too hastily adopt the conclusion 
that it is folly altogether. Let it be clearly proved to 
them that it is not so. Let its falsehoods, too readily 
accepted by the unreflecting, be judiciously exposed, 
and let the truths which have been obscured by them 
be accorded their due preeminence. In this way a 
spirit of reform would be fostered and developed in 
our midst, to bring us eventually back — by the aid of 
a discerning criticism, separating the grain from the 
chaff, the credible from the incredible, in the primitive 
records — not to the Christianity of the early Fathers, 
not even to the Christianity of Paul, Cephas or 
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ApoUos, but to the simple truths of religion as actually 
taught by Christ himself when he lived and laboured 
amongst men. 



A word about the reactionary movement in the Church 
of England, commonly called Ritualism. Its tendency 
is distinctively retrograde and would lead us back to 
many of the childish practices and superstitions of 
mediaeval times which evoked the ridicule of Erasmus, 
and impelled him to avow — in language indeed of 
bantering satire, but with feelings of the most cordial 
contempt — ^that the Christianity of his day was a re- 
ligion of consummate folly. Whilst a few weak senti- 
mentalists admire this sort of thing, the majority of our 
people abominate it. Cheerful services they like, but 
histrionic mummeries they detest. 

It may be said, perhaps, that highly ritualistic services 
are popular in our large towns. No doubt with many 
who like on Sundays to be entertained by a sort of 
theatrical display, and who 

" To church repair, 
Not for the doctrine, but the music there," 

popular, to a certain extent, they are. They testify, 
unmistakably, to the manifest importance of good music 
in church services. However, notwithstanding their 
attractiveness, they are not popular, and never can be 
popular, with the common run of sober-minded and 
reflecting men. No ; such men usually keep away 
from them altogether, not because they dislike services 
that are rendered musically, but because they look upon 
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pantomimic processions, vestmental fopperies, and gim- 
crack banners, as unworthy of the dignity of religion ; 
and because, too, they recognise that sacerdotal pre- 
tensions are advanced, and doctrines symbolised and 
taught, by the clergy who take part in these and various 
other stagey performances, which their shrewd good 
sense holds to be absurd. Horace at Egnatia with his 
" Credat JudcBusr is no bad illustration of their mental 
state. 

Religious extravagances of the class just referred to 
will retain a brief existence for a few years longer, and 
then pass utterly away. In an atmosphere becoming 
more and more impregnated with the invigorating 
ozone of modern thought, and in a professedly Pro- 
testant community, they cannot permanently last. They 
are but a transitory phase of retrogression, an instance 
of the survival of opinions which are antiquated and 
out of date, but which, by being placed, as it were, 
in a hothouse, and carefully secluded from the keen 
air of criticism, may be preserved for awhile, like 
delicate exotics, and forced into a sickly efflorescence. 

Still, however much the Ritualistic movement in the 
Church of England may be found fault with, there 
can be little doubt that its origination is mainly due 
to the leaven of reform which is silently but surely 
doing its useful subterranean work beneath the whole 
vast lump of modern society. It is agitating all of us, 
and will produce eventually a state of things very 
different from, and better than, the present. Whatever 
is good in Ritualism will be adopted, and indeed, with 
various modifications, has already to a very considerable 
extent been adopted, by the Church generally — its more 
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lively services, its ministerial devotedness, its praise- 
worthy labours of charity; but, on the other hand, as 
time progresses, its superstitious doctrines and practices 
— its wafers and tapers and mimicry of the Mass, its 
Confessional imbecilitiesj its sacerdotal pretensions, its 
reactionary regression to mediaeval puerilities — will 
more and more fall into disesteem. The chaff will be 
blown away, the wheat only will remain. 

Meanwhile, let those who cannot subscribe, as ritu- 
alists profess to be able to do, to all that is contained 
in the formularies of the Church of England in a strictly 
literal sense, construe them — since of course they claim 
to be reasonable — in such a way as they believe right 
reason demands. Let them not imagine that a popular 
religious system is of no use because it may happen to 
endorse certain tenets which, understood literally, are 
incredible. Their spiritual or esoteric sense, as has to 
5ome extent been shown in the foregoing pages, is their 
main and important sense, and that may not only be 
not incredible, but worthy of our most cordial accept- 
ance. If, as is undoubtedly the case, a religious system 
is influential in proportion as it is popular, reformers 
should not hold aloof from it, as if the- religion of the 
people were no concern of theirs. No ; the most 
eflScient reformers of religious systems are those who 
influence them from within. Leaven may be introduced 
from without, but it must operate within in order to 
permeate the lump. 

The leaven of reform, especially perhaps in the 
United States of America, is now gradually liberalizing 
even the Roman Catholic communion. Let the process 
^o steadily on, and by-and-bye Rome of the past will 
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have disappeared like a dissolving view, and have given 
place to the New Jerusalem — to a city, so to express 
it, founded, not on the shifting sands of popes and 
councils, but on the firm and solid rock of rational and 
philosophical belief. Such, to judge from present 
appearances is the distinctly visible, if still distant, goal 
towards which religious thought is tending. 



The End. 
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